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: great change 
has taken place . . 


» 


What will you expect of 
your brine medium when 
you know all these facts? 


Let us send you the story behind the great record 
established by straight Calcium Chloride. Any 
of the companies listed below will furnish this 
information free. You will find it of great every- 
day value in the operation of your refrigera- 
ting plant. Write today for booklet 1845. 


CALCIUM CHLORIDE 
PUBLICITY COMMITTEE 


THE COLUMBIA PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Barberton, Ohio 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Midland, Michigan 
SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 


40 Rector Street, New York 


EFRIGERATION has become a bigger field, a 

different field. It is meeting exacting demands 
unheard of a few years ago. In turn it demands 
more of a brine medium, and straight Calcium 
Chloride is satisfying every requirement. 


In fact straight Calcium Chloride is creating 
standards of its own, in safety, in performance, 
in economy, in high efficiency at low temperatures. 

Straight Calcium Chloride offers advantages 
that mean saving and profit to your business. And 
of vital importance to you and your plant is the 
fact that straight Calcium Chloride is safe! 

The Calcium Chloride delivered by the com- 
panies sponsoring this advertisement is made in 
three forms, Flake 77 %-80%, Solid 73%-75% 
and Liquid; and it is guaranteed free from Mag- 
nesium Chloride and harmful ingredients. 


CALCIUM 
CHLORIDE 


THE SAFE BRINE MEDIUM 
































‘Far ahead of any machine 
of its Rind on the market!” 


HIS is the statement of prominent users, after making unbiased 
tests of this latest and greatest “BUFFALO”! 


It produces high grade sausage at a startling saving in cost per 
pound. It cuts uniformly fine and mixes thoroughly—either a full 
batch or a small batch—without mashing or heating. 


It gives you a maximum yield and turns out the finest quality prod- 
uct because the cutting principle is correct! The knives pass within 
a fraction of an inch of the bowl, then through a slot in the comb, 
giving the meat a sheer, clean cut. 


It empties CLEAN without touching the meat by hand. Bowl is 
raised and lowered by compressed air. 


It will pay you to learn all the facts about the performance of the 


“BUFFALO” siti 


Made in 2 sizes: 
57T—Capacity 600 Ibs. 
43T—Capacity 250 Ibs. 


JOHN E. SMITH’S SONS CO., BUFFALO, N.Y., U.S. A. 


Patentees and manufacturers of “BUFFALO” Silent Cutters, Mixers, Grinders, Air Stuffers, the Schonland 
patented Casing Puller, and the TRUNZ-“BUFFALO” Bias Bacon Slicer 


Branches: Chicago, III. London, Eng. Melbourne, Australia 
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Getting the Most from the Delivery Truck Fleet 


Fitting Truck Types and Capacities 
To the Work to Be Done and Routing 
Efficiently Help to Keep Costs Low 


Efficiency in the packinghouse 
truck delivery fleet is of prime 
importance, not only from the 
standpoint of economy of delivery 
but of satisfied customers. 

Obviously nothing is gained if 
delivery vehicles have a capacity 
greatly in excess of what is 
needed. In this case the invest- 
ment does no useful work, and 
operating costs are higher than 
necessary. 


When capacity of trucks is too 
small, overloading is a natural 


consequence, causing expense for 
repairs and tires to mount rap- 
idly. 

Choosing trucks of proper types 
and capacities for particular jobs, 
and routing these trucks effi- 
ciently, are details of meat plant 
delivery fleet management that 
deserve study if delivery costs are 
to be kept at a minimum. 

How Packer Standardized 


This means careful analysis of 
different kinds of service ren- 
dered, a study of routes and cus- 


tomers’ locations, and close co- 
operation with and coordination 
of the delivery fleet with the ship- 
ping department. 


One western packer has divided 
his delivery fleet into three sep- 
arate divisions, each of which has 
its particular work to do. Under 
this plan he has been able to 
standardize truck sizes to fit load 
requirements and to route his 
delivery vehicles with minimum 
loss of time and mileage. 


And because a regular system 














THREE TYPES OF TRUCKS USED BY BLAYNEY-MURPHY CO., DENVER, COLO. 
The plant fleet consists of nine 2-ton trucks and one 5-ton truck. 


trucks. Another fleet of five 1-ton 





Distribution from the downtown branch is by five 1-ton 
trucks operates between the plant and the smaller stores. 
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of repairs and maintenance is in 
force, repairs and operating costs 
are kept at a minimum. 

This packer’s economies of delivery and 


upkeep are described in the following 
article. 


Delivery Fleet Efficiency 
By Willis H. Parker. 

Three distinct trucking systems are 
used by the Blayney-Murphy Co., Den- 
ver, Colo., to handle its meats and 
other products in and about the city. 
The combined fleet consists of 20 motor 
trucks. 

The packing plant is located near the 
outskirts of the city and a branch dis- 
tributing station is located in the heart 
of the business district. From this 
branch station, the majority of the re- 
tail stores are supplied. 

The transportation of meats from 
the packing house to this branch, to the 
railroad and to the express offices and 
depots is accomplished by one fleet of 
trucks; the distribution of products to 
the retail stores from the branch sta- 
tion is accomplished by a second fleet; 
the supplying many of the little 
stores, corner groceries, etc., is done 
by a third fleet. 

The packinghouse fleet consists of 
nine 2-ton trucks and one 5-ton truck. 
Distribution from the downtown branch 
is accomplished by a fleet of five one- 
ton trucks. Another fleet of five one- 
ton trucks with special bodies operate 
out of the packinghouse and distribute 
to the smaller stores. 

Each Size Has Its Work. 

As explained by H. G. Powell, pur- 
chasing agent, the big truck makes but 
one stop with each load. It carries 
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meats to the downtown branch to sup- 
ply the smaller trucks with their loads. 
Some of the big retail stores can han- 
dle five tons of meat at a time, so it 
is cheaper to deliver such loads direct 
from the plant to the store’s refrig- 
erators. There are also some jobbing 
companies which can handle large 
amounts of meat at a time and the big 
truck is used for such purposes. 

The nine 2-ton trucks are used in 
similar capacities, but they may make 
two or three stops with their loads in 
visiting the larger retail stores. They 
are used, too, in the afternoon, for de- 
livering shipments to the freight de- 
pots. Such deliveries may be made at 
several times during the day, depend- 
ing upon the train schedules for dif- 
ferent parts of the country territory, 
where the firm does not have branch 
depots. The big rush comes about four 
o’clock in the afternoon, just before the 
railroad companies close for the day. 
With five railroad depots to serve and 
with last minute orders to be delivered 
to all five of them, it is necessary to 
use the two-ton trucks to conserve time 
and to set back the deadline to as near 
four o’clock as possible. 


Drivers Make Sales. 


The big truck could carry most of 
these last minute shipments, but it 
might get tied up at one depot longer 
than it should and not have sufficient 
time to make the other four before 
the doors to further shipment accept- 
ances were closed. 

Also in the afternoon, there are heavy 
shipments of lard to be made to cracker 
companies and other concerns using 
meat products in their manufacturing, 























TRUCK TYPE POPULAR FOR USE WITH DRIVER-SALESMEN. 


Packers are finding it good economy to analyze carefully the work a truck will 
do and to choose carefully the size, kind and type that will function most economic- 


ally under the conditions. 


Refrigerated trucks with capacities of from 1 to 1% tons 


are becoming popular for certain classes of delivery work, particularly when they 


are in charge of a driver-salesman. 
A. Koegel & Co., Flint, Mich. 


This 1%4-ton refrigerated truck is owned by 
The body inside measures 8% ft. long, 4% ft. wide and 


4% ft. high. The construction is such that shelves may be placed at two different 


positions. 
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and the large trucks have plenty of this 
sort of work to accomplish. 

The activities of the five one-ton 
trucks working out of the branch are 
obvious and need little explanation. 
But those of the third fleet, serving the 
smallest of the retail dealers are rather 
interesting. These trucks are equipped 
with bodies insulated against heat and 
they are loaded with hams, sausages, 
bolognas, small kits of lard, etc. 

The driver is also a salesman. He 
drives up to one of these stores, deter- 
mines the wants of the storekeeper, and 
supplies them from the stock he car- 
ries in his truck. Each of the five 
trucks has a definite territory to cover 
each day. Knowing his customers, the 
salesman-driver usually carries in stock 
just about what his trade will require 
each day, so there is very little sur- 
plus on his return to the plant. 

Trucks Inspected Nightly. 

Because of the peculiar inspection 
system used, the company does not 
keep emergency trucks to care for the 
business should a truck break down. 
Only a collision puts a truck out of 
commission, for all mechanical parts 
are inspected every night to prevent a 
small defect becoming a big one and 
thereby forcing the truck to remain in 
the garage for several days to be re- 
paired. 

The firm operates its own filling sta- 
tion and garage-repair shop. When 
the trucks come in from their last trip 
of the day, they are driven up to the 
gas and oil pumps where they are filled 
with gas and oil. They then go to the 
wash rack where they are “hosed off” 
to remove the dust and the mud. Next 
they are driven to their stalls where 
a mechanic goes over them, inspecting 
them for loose bolts, greasing them at 
the proper intervals and catching any 
minor repair that is needed. If the 
repair is of sufficient importance, the 
chief mechanic is summoned and the 
two of them work that night to get the 
truck into shape for the next day’s 
deliveries. 

Once a week the drivers give their 
cars a thorough washing with soap and 
water. This washing includes the mo- 
tor, the chassis, the running gear as 
well as the body and is for the pur- 
pose of removing the grease that the 
daily hosing failed to remove. There 
isn’t any “maybe” about this weekly 
bath. If it means holding up a de- 
livery to wash the truck it is washed. 

Weekly Truck Cleaning. 


Each truck has a specified day for 
its weekly bath and the instructions 
from the office are that if the driver 
can’t find time to wash the truck on 
that day—well, it’s just going to be 
too bad for somebody. Blayney-Mur- 

(Continued on page 42.) 
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New Method of Suspending Dressed Hogs 
Does Not Mutilate Feet 


Ever since hogs have been 
slaughtered for food, it has been 
the custom to suspend them for 
dressing by inserting a gambrel 
stick under the tendons of the 
hind legs. It evidently never 
occurred to anyone during this 
time that there might be advan- 
tages in suspending them in a 
different manner. 


But it seems that there is a 
better method, designed by one 
of the best known meat men in 
the agricultural college field. 


The present method is to make an 
incision from 3 to 6 in. long on the 
posterior surfaces of the hind legs 
between the hock and the fetlock joints. 
Gambrels or hooks are then placed 
between the flexor tendons and the legs 
and the animal is suspended therefrom. 


This method has some disadvantages. 
Employes sometimes cut or damage the 
tendons when making the incision, with 
the result that a hog occasionally drops 
out of the dehairing machine or to the 
floor from the rail during dressing. 

















HOW HOOK IS INSERTED. 


The hole for receiving the hook is made 
by a punch inserted transversely between 
the deep and superficial flexor tendons at 
a point between the chief and accessory 
toes. Care must be taken to see that the 
punch, which is similar to an ice pick, 
goes between the tendon and the bone and 
not just through the skin. The bone is 
practically flat at this point and the 
punch should crown the bone all the way 
through. 


Placing the gambrel between the 
tendons and the legs also causes the 
tendons to be drawn out through the 
incision. Thus a cavity is formed in 
which water and other foreign matter 
may lodge. 


Simple Hook and Eye Used. 


In the new method, each hind foot 
is perforated transversely with a punch 
inserted beneath the deep and super- 
ficial flexor tendons at a point between 
the chief and accessory toes. A punch 
similar to an ice pick is used. This is 
worked around to make a hole large 
enough to receive a small, simple hook 
with a large eye. 


HOG SUSPENDED BY NEW METHOD. 

Instead of making incisions from 3 to 
6 in. long in the legs between the hock 
and fetlock joints, raising the tendons and 
inserting a gambrel stick under them, 
simple hooks with large eyes are inserted 
under the tendons in the feet. The 
gambrel stick is then placed through the 
eyes of the hooks. Among the advan- 
tages claimed for this method is that the 
legs are not mutilated, and because no 
knife is used there is no danger of dam- 
aging the tendons to the point where one 
will break while the hog is in the dehair- 
ing machine or on the rail and cause it to 
drop to the floor. 





If the hog is to be dehaired in a 
machine which requires the’ hog to be 
suspended, the hook used to carry the 
animal through the machine is inserted 
in the eye of the hook in the foot. 


Advantages of New Method. 


After the hog passes through the 
dehairer, another small hook is attached 
to the other hind foot and the gambrel 
stick placed through the eyes of the 
two hooks. The hog is then suspended 
from the rail in the usual manner. 

A number of advantages are claimed 
for this method. Among these are that 
it is faster and simpler; the possibility 
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of the entrance of water and foreign 
matter is reduced; no knife is required, 
hence there is no danger of cutting the 
tendons to such an extent that they 
may tear and drop the hog. 

Although the hind foot is generally 
sent to the lard tank, due to the fact 








FEET ARE NOT DAMAGED. 

Here are hind feet from hogs suspended 
by the old and new methods. The foot 
on the left, from a hog suspended by the 
new method, is undamaged. The foot on 
the right, if used for pickling, would re- 
quire considerable trimming. 
that it is not as meaty as the front 
foot and, therefore, not as suitable for 
food purposes, some packers pickle 
them. This method of suspending hogs 
does not mutilate the hind feet. There 
is, therefore, a considerable saving 
when these are pickled. 

With the exception of the hooks, the 
same equipment now used for suspend- 
ing hogs can be used with this new 
method. 

This new method of suspending hogs 
has been patented by M. D. Helser, 
Dean of Animal Husbandry, Iowa State 
College, Ames, Ia. 

a 
LIVESTOCK AND MEAT GRADES. 


Standards and grades of livestock 
and livestock products as proposed in 
the bill introduced by Representative 
Gilbert N. Haugen of Iowa, chairman 
of the committee on agriculture of the 
U. S. House of Representatives, were 
discussed at a meeting held in Chicago 
on May 2. The National Livestock 
Association, the National Order Buying 
Company, the National Livestock Pro- 
ducers Association, the Institute of 
American Meat Packers and represen- 
tatives of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture participated in the con- 
ference. 
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Figuring Bacon Costs—More Uniform 
Methods of Cost Finding Needed 


One of the most important rea- 
sons for unsatisfactory results in 
the meat packing industry is fail- 
ure to know costs. 


It is perhaps the principal rea- 
son for such wide variation in the 
selling prices of the same product. 


Almost every packer has some 
system of figuring his costs, but 
too often this system is largely 
estimate and falls short of actual 
costs. 


Others figure a few of the prin- 
cipal items of expense and over- 
look the minor ones which, in 
the aggregate, materially reduce 
profits because selling prices are 
figured on a false basis. 


Still others have cost figures 
but fail to interpret them accu- 
rately. 


Must Figure Shrink 


One of the first steps in figur- 
ing bacon costs was discussed in 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER of 
April 19, 1930, page 22, when the 
cost of trim of the various grades 
was figured. 


While trim is one of the larger 
cost items, shrink also makes a 
material contribution to the ex- 
pense of bacon production. 


The method of figuring cost of 
shrink and some errors that are 
common in this calculation are 
pointed to by a packer who has 
an accurate system of cost ac- 
counting. He calls attention, also 
in the following letter to some of 
the expenses to be considered in 
preparing the product for ship- 
ment: 


Editor THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER: 

There appeared in THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER recently an article in con- 
nection with the cost of trimming 
bellies. That article refers to the com- 
parative cost depending upon the trim. 

There are, of course, a number of 
other things that enter into the cost 
of bacon in addition to trim, such as 
curing, the cost of which is more or 
less uniform and does not vary a great 
deal. 

It is also true that there is some 
difference in the cost through cure de- 
pending upon the method of cure used; 
that is, sweet pickle or dry cure. A 
difference in cure may mean a differ- 
ence in the net yield out of cure. 

It is, however, in the smokehouse 
that the big difference occurs: (a) in 
the shrink, (b) in the expense. 


(a) On account of the fact that 
bellies are usually one of the high 
priced cuts, the item of shrinkage in 
the smokehouse is a very important 
one. 

Common Error in Figuring. 

While presumably everybody con- 
nected with the business is familiar 
with the method of figuring the costs, 
there are cases where a sales execu- 
tive—due to the fact that- he is very 
busy—in arriving at the cost of shrink- 
age is apt to say, for example, 20 cent 
bellies—12 per cent shrink—$2.40 per 
ewt., and for even figures, call it 2%c. 

However, the fact of the matter is 
that 12 per cent shrink on 20 cent 
bellies amounts to $2.73 per cwt. or 
practically 2%c per pound—a difference 
of %c. While %c may seem like a 
small amount, it grows into a very 
large figure when applied to the amount 
of bellies shipped. 

The time of weighing, of course, will 
affect the shrink; for example, if meats 
are weighed immediately out of the 
smokehouse, there is bound to be a 
further shrinkage. 

Light Bellies Shrink More. 

While everyone strives to move the 
product as soon after it is ready as 
possible, we do not believe that any 
one can adjust their smoked meat sup- 
ply so that they do not have some 
hanging shrink. Some amount, based 
on general conditions, should be added 
to the smoking shrink; otherwise, this 
hanging shrink, which is inevitable, is 
a direct loss. 











Fancy Dry-Cure Bacon 


An Eastern packinghouse 
superintendent got especial- 
ly good results with the 
formula for making fancy 
dry cure bacon which he se- 
cured from THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER. This is what 
he says about it: 


“Some 90 days ago I 
wrote you for a cure you 
could recommend for a 
fancy dry cure bacon. We 
have already given it a thor- 
ough trial and the cure has 
far more than exceeded our 
expectations in all ways.” 

This formula is available 
to subscribers. Send a 2c 
stamp with request to THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER, Old 
Colony Bldg., Chicago, IIl. 
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There is another point that possibly 
has been overlooked in some cases, 
and that is, the difference in shrink 
depending upon the weight of the 
bacon. Have you not found that the 
lighter the bellies, the greater the 
shrink when smoked under the same 
temperatures and conditions? There- 
fore, when arriving at selling prices on 
the light bacon, this fact should be 
taken into consideration. 

(b) The other item, of course, to be 

(Continued on page 53.) 








Packers’ Traffic Problems 


Comment and advice on transpor- 
tation and rate matters of the 
meat and allied industries. For 
further information, write The Na- 
tional Provisioner, Old Colony 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 























NAMING FEEDING STATIONS. 


The query of a Maryland packer re- 
garding the feeding of livestock en 
route was recently answered in this 
column. The following question and 
answer treats another aspect of the 
feeding problem. 

Question—A New England packer, 
in making his first shipment from a 
large Western market, instructed his 
order buyer to bill his car to be fed 
at a specifically-named market. He 
states the carrier insisted upon his pay- 
ing for the unloading and reloading of 
the car, plus the full service charge 
and cost of feed, and asks if he can 
recover. 

Answer.—You have given the carrier 
the technical right to collect these 
charges from you, and you cannot re- 
cover any part of them. 

The law, as amended in 1915, re- 
quires the carrier to absorb this cost 
of unloading and reloading ordinary 
livestock, except when the shipment is 
unloaded and reloaded at the request 
of the shipper. 

In your zeal to give specific and de- 
tailed instructions you overstepped and 
became what is known as an “inter- 
meddler.” You should never under any 
conditions designate the feeding sta- 
tion. It is the duty of the carrier to 
see that this stock is fed, under the 
requirements of the 28-hour law. Let 
them perfect all arrangements. 

It is proper, however, for you to 
specify that shipments be NOT fed at 
some particular point, if you have rea- 
sons for avoiding it. Or you may in- 
struct as to rations, so long as you 
observe the B. A. I. minima. 

In cases where you accompany a 
shipment and are prepared to feed it, 
you may require the carrier to provide 
facilities for your use. 


Another question and answer will ap- 
pear in this column in the next issue of 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER. 
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Ohio Convention Makes Suggestions for Livestock 
Loss Prevention During Shipment 


Livestock loss prevention meth- 
ods and ways to educate farmers 
and shippers to reduce shipping 
losses were discussed at the sixth 
annual convention of the Live- 
stock Loss Prevention Associa- 
tion of Ohio, held at Columbus on 
April 24. Representatives of 
packers, shippers, the railroads 
and the agricultural colleges, 
about 100 in all, were in attend- 
ance. 

At this meeting there was dis- 
cussion of how the various state 
and local departments having to 
do with the promotion of agricul- 
ture. could help in livestock loss 
prevention, how the shipping 
fever situation affects farmers 
and livestock feeders and what 
Ohio is doing to discover the 
causes and remedies for this 
disease. 

An illustrated talk on “Causes 
and Prevention Methods in Live- 
stock Losses” was given by Earle 
G. Reed, agricultural agent of the 
New York Central Lines, and at 
the banquet session in the eve- 
ning, Homer C. Davison, director 
of the department of waste elim- 
ination of the Institute of Amer- 
ican Meat Packers, discussed the 
“Possibilities for Reducing Live- 
stock Losses on a National Basis.” 

This Ohio association for the 
prevention of livestock losses is 
an outgrowth of the campaign 
started under the auspices of the 
National Live Stock Exchange by 
Everett C. Brown, president, and 

. B. Heinemann, secretary, in 
1919 and 1920, and later for- 
warded by R. W. Carter on behalf 
of the committee on livestock loss 
prevention of the Institute of 
American Meat Packers. 


Ice Cars in Warm Weather. 


The heaviest losses sustained in the 
shipment of livestock are in hogs, and 
these losses are greatest in April and 
May when stock are bedded for cool 
weather and a hot spell comes. Special 
efforts, therefore, are being put forth 
at this time to see that stock shipped 
both by farmers and from central mar- 
kets is properly handled in transit. 

Some standard instructions for icing 
shipments of hogs to prevent loss in 
hot weather were distributed, along 
with other literature, at the recent 
Ohio convention. These instructions 
are: 


To keep hogs from becoming over- 
heated while in cars in transit in hot 
weather is a matter that is occupying 
the earnest attention and study of 
shippers and carriers. 

A simple and very successful method 
of reducing hog mortality is by keep- 
ing the car cool, and consists in sus- 
pending from the car ceiling six bur- 
lap bags, each containing from 50 to 75 
pounds of ice. 

This quantity of ice will keep the air 
of a car cool during an ordinary trip, 
also the swaying motion of the bags 
causes the drip from the melting ice to 
be distributed throughout the car and 
keeps the floor damp and cool. 

Records show that where cars are 
not equipped with ice bags the average 
hog mortality during summer months 
is about 1 hog to every 4 cars. Com- 
pared with this, during one summer, 
184 shipments provided with ice bags 
had 12 dead hogs, or 1 to every 11 cars 
and during another period 1,127 cars 
had only 66 dead hogs, or 1 to every 
17 cars. This average is being main- 
tained. 

Mortality Large in Dirty Cars. 

Recent studies made by agricultural 
experiment stations of over 1,000 cars 
arriving at three markets, have shown 
that one-third of the cars of livestock 
moving to these markets did not have 
the old bedding removed before the 
hogs were loaded. This was in hot 
weather, and the hog losses averaged 
50 per cent higher in the uncleaned 
cars than in cars which were cleaned 
and properly bedded with sand. 

The importance of clean, properly 
bedded cars was stressed just prior to 
the Columbus convention in a radio 
talk given by L. D. Kingsbury of the 
Ohio Live Stock Co-operative Associa- 


tion, in which he points out that numer- 
ous instances of improper bedding 
come to the attention of those con- 
nected with shipping work. 

Shavings, sawdust, straw, chaff, dry 
manure or cut fodder is often used for 
bedding hogs during warm weather, 
Mr. Kingsbury said. Then, to cool 
them, they are showered generously. 
As a result when the hogs reach their 
destination they are bedded with as 
rich and hot manure as it is possible 
to produce in so short a time. As a 
consequence 15 or 20 dead hogs may be 
dragged out of a single car. 

Proper Bedding Reduces Loss. 

Cars should be clean before loading 
stock. If they are not, the railroad will 
provide clean ones or clean the cars 
spotted. Never load stock into dirty 
cars in warm weather—heavy losses 
are sure to result. When the cars are 
clean they should be properly bedded. 

Straw bedding should be used the 
year around for cattle, calves and 
sheep. While sand bedding does fur- 
nish good footing and is cooler, it can 
readily be seen that the sand will work 
into the wool of sheep and materially 
depreciate the appearance of the ani- 
mal and detract from its sales value. 

Sand Best for Hogs. 

Straw is better than sand for cattle 
and calves because sand wet with the 
liquid manure from these animals 
clings to their tails and as they switch 
they plaster themselves and each other, 
thereby detracting from their appear- 
ance and consequently the sales value. 
Cattle and calves very rarely lie down 
in a car. 

This is not a contradiction to the 
recommendation that only sand-bedded 
cars be furnished during the summer 

(Continued on page 53.) 





HOG LOSSES BY MONTHS AT FOUR CENTRAL MARKETS. 
Death losses are usually largest in April and May when hogs are loaded with 
the expectation that the weather will be cool, but when unexpected hot spells appear 


Clean cars and proper bedding, regardless of temperature conditions, will help to 
reduce such losses, 
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Chain Meat Stores 


News and Views in This New Field 
of Meat Distribution. 











CHAIN STORE NOTES. 


R. L. Pierce, formerly in charge of 
the Chicago office of the Great Atiantic 
& Pacific Tea Co., has been elected 
vice-president of the company, in charge 
of sales in the central west division 
with headquarters in Chicago. He is 
succeeded py R. J. Berghaus, formerly 
of Milwaukee. 

As a part of the program of expan- 
sion of Safeway Stores, 314 new meat 
markets were opened in 1929 and 197 
were added by acquisition. The com- 
pany opened or acquired 29 warehouses, 
7 bakeries and 2 creameries during the 
year. It opened a total of 329 new 
stores and acquired 311 more in Cali- 
fornia, Oklahoma, Texas, Canada and 
other points, making the total stores 
at the end of the year 2,660 compared 
with 2,020 a year earlier. 

Solidification plans of MacMarr 
Stores, Inc. were outlined by President 
Ross McIntyre, to “include careful in- 
vestment in new stores in the states 
where we are now operating, solidify- 
ing the operations by filling in gaps 
wherever a new location would be cer- 
tain of profitable results, the expansion 
of our food business into the general 
market line where conditions seem to 
justify, and also the construction of 
new warehouses wherever needed so 
that merchandise can be handled eco- 
nomically, in the most sanitary manner, 
and with the greatest dispatch.” 

Ground has been broken in Phila- 
delphia for what is claimed by A. & P. 
to be the largest store of its kind in the 
country. This new A. & P. store will 
be located in the 69th street district. 

Sales of First National Stores for the 
three months ended March 31, 1930, 
totaled $27,717,257, against $20,516,367 
in the corresponding period of 1929. 
Sales per store showed a gain of 50 
per cent. 

The Grand Union Tea Co. reports 
sales of $2,832,415 for the four weeks 
ended April 26, against $2,414,637 in 
the 1929 period, 17.3 per cent increase. 


~~ — fe —-- 
FINANCIAL NOTES. 


Net income of $3,152,343 is reported 
by the Corn Products Refining Co. for 
the quarter ended March 31, 1930. This 
is after depreciation, interest and fed- 
eral taxes and is equal, after preferred 
dividends, to $1.08 a share on 2,530,- 
000 shares of common stock. Earnings 
in the same quarter of 1929 were 
$3,434,404. The net income for the last 
quarter of 1929 was $5,440,469. 

A profit of $202,662 has been an- 
nounced by National Food Products for 
the year ended December 31, after ex- 
penses, interest and state taxes. 

For the three months ended March 31, 
1930, the United States Leather Com- 
pany reports a net profit of $176,328, 
after depreciation and other charges. 
During the first three months of 1929 
the company sustained a net loss of 
$843,674. 

Sales of the Kraft-Phenix Cheese 
Co. for the year 1929 reached a new 
high record of $86,393,675. The con- 
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solidated net income for the year, after 
adjustment to include equities in com- 
panies not wholly owned, and including 
results for the entire year of companies 
acquired during 1929, amounted to 
$4,392,880. This was equal after pre- 
ferred dividends to $3.01 a share on 
1,326,573 shares of common outstand- 
ing at the close of the year. Since the 
first of the year the company has 
affiliated with the Nationa] Dairy Prod- 
ucts Corporation. 

The Winn & Lovett Grocery Company 
reports for 1929 a net income of $139,- 
209 after taxes, equivalent after pre- 
ferred dividends to $1.29 a share on 
65,000 shares of common B stock after 
allowing for dividends on the class A 
stock. This compares with $113,372, or 
89 cents a share on the class B common 
in 1928. 

The American Cyanamid Company has 
organized the Catalytic Process Corpor- 
ation as a subsidiary in which will be 
consolidated the various contact sul- 
phuric acid interests of American Cyan- 
amid. The new company will direct the 
development and installation of plants 
and processes heretofore owned by the 
Selden Chemical Company, the Calco 
Chemical Company, the Chemical Con- 
struction Corporation and the American 
Cyanamid. 

For 1929 the International Products 
Corporation and subsidiaries show net 
profits of $724,681 after depreciation 
depletion and federal taxes, equivalent 
after preferred dividend requirements 
to 84 cents a share on 532,116 no par 
common shares, compared with $1,085,- 
749, or $1.48 a share in 1928. 


~--—- Qo 

PACKER AND FOOD STOCKS. 

The price ranges of the listed stocks 
of packers, leather companies, chain 
stores and food manufacturers on Apr. 
30, 1930, or nearest previous date, to- 
gether with number of shares dealt in 
during the week, and closing prices on 
Apr. 23, or nearest previous date: 


Sales. High. Low. —Close. 
Week ended Apr. Apr. 
Apr. 30. —Apr. 30.— 30. 23. 
Amal. Leather. 100 3% 3% 3% 3 
ee e<ee Ree ot ae 21 


Amer, H. & L. 300 5 5 


5 6% 
. as 200 32% 3236 32% 7 
Amer, Stores .. 600 50% 50g 50K 5314 
Armour A ....12,300 6% 6% 6% 614 
at" Rear 10,700 3% 3% 3% 3% 
Do. Pfd. ... 100 58% 58% 58% 59 
Do. Del. Pfd. 800 76 76 76 76% 
Seechnut Pack. 700 63 61% 61% 6414 
BrennanPack.A. 2,250 56% 56% 565g 56% 
Se eee 25% 25 254% 25% 
Chick C. Oil.. 200 27 27 27 27 
Childs Co. ....11,400 661% 62% 65% 62 
Cudahy Pack... 600 48 43 43 444 
First Nat. Strs. 8,400 55% 55 55%, «55% 
Gen. — . 247,800 60% 58% 60% 59% 
Gobel Cc -.-.03,200 17 15% 16% 155, 
Gt. A.&P. IstP fd. 166 117% 1175 117% 117% 
Do. new .... 160 230% 230% 230% 243 
Hormel, G. A. 400 28 28 28 29% 
Hygrade Food.. 9,500 14 138% 14 11% 
Kroger G.&B...81,800 34% 30% 3354 37 
Libby MeNeill.16,500 19 18% 18% 20% 
Mayer, Oscar, : 
24 Pfd. 50 100 100 100 100 
M. & H. Pfd.. 260 3614 36 361% 37% 
Morrell & Co.. 1,700 66% 66% 6614 67% 
Nat. Leather. 750 2% 2 2 2% 
Nat. Tea .... 2,000 33% 33% 3314 Bly 
Proc. & Gamb.33,300 76% 741, 75 71% 
Rath Pack. .. 50 28 23 23 24° 
Safeway Strs...17,200 93% 90% 93% 97% 
Do. 8% Pfd.. 550 «95 95 95 96 
Do. 7% Pfd.. 40 100% 109% 109% 108 
Stahl-Meyer ... 300 24% 24% 24% 2414 
Swift & Co. new at 700 30% 30% 30% 31% 
a. eee 20s 33% 33 331% 32% 
Trunz Pork "200 24% 24% 24% 24% 
U. S. Cold Stor. 700 387% 37% 37% 38 
U. S. Leather. 3,300 12% 12 12 14% 
i See 1,500 22% 22% 21% 24% 
Do. Pr. Pfd.. 800 85% 85 85 8&5 
Wesson Oil ... 2,600 25% 25 2514 271% 
ere 300 =—so58 58 58 57% 
Wilson & Co... 1,800 45% 4% 44 5iQ 
Pe 70 8610 10 10 10% 


» 
Do. Pfd. ... 400 50 50 50 50% 
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APRIL MEAT REVIEW. 


Except for smoked meats, particu- 
larly hams, the demand for meat prod- 
ucts during the month just closed was 
rather slow and the trend of whole- 
sale prices was downward, according to 
a review by the Institute of American 
Meat Packers. Demand for fresh 
meats ordinarily is somewhat dull just 
before and after Easter, and this year 
was no exception. 

Most meat prices are now substan- 
tially lower at wholesale than they 
were a year ago. Beef prices, for ex- 
ample,.are from 7 to 20 per cent lower, 
depending on the grade and weight. 
Veal is from 29 to 35 per cent lower. 
Spring lambs are more than 20 per 
cent lower and other lambs from 35 to 
50 per cent lower. 

Fresh pork loins are wholesaling 
avout 15 per cent lower than they were 
a year ago. Fresh skinned shoulders 
and butts also are slightly lower than 
a year ago. Smoked hams are about 
8 to 10 per cent lower and smoked 
bacon 5 to 10 per cent lower. Some 
dry salt meat cuts, however, are 
slightly higher than a year ago. 

Foreign demand for American meat 
products also was slow. 

The demand from the United King- 
dom was dull throughout the month, 
especially on orders for future ship- 
ment. There was a fairly steady de- 
mand earlier in the month for the 
Easter trade but even then the market 
did not have much life. 

Prices of meats already landed 
showed slight fluctuations during the 
month. There was some improvement 
in the prices of clear bellies and short 
clear backs. The lard trade was about 
normal for this season of the year but 
the price remained below parity with 
the Chicago market. 

The demand from the Continent for 
meats and lard likewise was dull, both 
in the case of product already landed 
and orders for future shipment. 

The domestic demand for fresh pork 
was relatively slow, even for the 
Lenten season. Although supplies were 
somewhat smaller than they were a 
year ago, they were in excess of the 
demand. The demand was particularly 
dull during the last part of the month 
and prices showed substantial declines. 

The lard trade was quiet and prices 
remained at very low levels. This 
product, which represents 15 per cent 
of the live weight of the animal, con- 
tinues to sell below the price of live 
hogs, loose lard at present being ap- 
proximately 40 cents per hundred 
pounds below the average price of live 
hogs. 

Receipts of cattle during April were 
lighter than during the previous month, 
but about the same as during the cor- 
responding month last year. Heavy 
cattle were scarce and advanced stead- 
ily throughout the month and at the 
close were sharply higher. The ten- 
dency of the general market was lower. 

The demand for dressed beef was 
rather slow and prices moved down- 
ward. There was a little better de- 
mand for hindquarter meat, but fore- 
quarter cuts, especially chucks, tended 
to drag. 

Prices of hides were about steady, 
with a fair demand. 

Owing to large supplies of dressed 
lambs on the market during the entire 
month, selling results were far from 
satisfactory. 
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Advertising Dividends 

The advantages of keeping even well- 
known products constantly before the 
public through advertising and promo- 
tion are brought out in a survey re- 
cently made by the Illinois Lumber and 
Material Dealers’ Association. 

This association undertook to find 
out what percentage of gross sales were 
spent by each of its members for ad- 
vertising, and with what results. 

About 10 per cent of those replying 
to the questionnaire spent 3 per cent 
or more of their gross sales for adver- 
tising and sales promotion in 1929. 
Only two of the 24 firms, representing 
the one-tenth, reported smaller business 
and profit in 1929 than in 1928. 

Another 10 per cent spent 2 per cent 
of their gross for advertising and a 
majority of them reported better busi- 
ness as a result of their expenditure. 

Twenty per cent spent from 1 to 1% 
per cent of gross sales on advertising, 
and the bulk reported less satisfactory 
business than in the previous year. 

Practically 50 per cent spent from 
nothing to one-half of 1 per cent on 
advertising and every one of this group 
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complained of poor business and de- 
creased earnings. 

Forty-five companies numbered in 
the 124 constituting the 50 per cent that 
spent little or nothing for advertising 
were loudest in their complaints of poor 
business, their profits were least and 
their credit the worst. 

This shows rather graphically the re- 
sults of the kind of thinking that places 
It is 
It does not increase 


advertising in the expense class. 
not an expense. 
the cost of selling goods. 

“Advertising, instead of increasing 
the costs of producing and selling 
goods, greatly decreases such costs,” 
said the vice-president of a great bank- 
ing institution recently. 

“It is, perhaps, the greatest agency 
of natural selection in the business 
world. It promotes the survival of the 
fittest in the struggle for existence. It 
is a powerful weapon in the hands of 
the manufacturer who turns out the 
best product, or who turns out the same 
product at the lowest price while com- 
petitors are withdrawing their adver- 
tising appropriations.” 

Lumber, which is one of the best 
known of raw materials and which has 
many substitutes, just as meat has, ex- 
perienced a real boost in a slow build- 
ing and construction year as a result 
of advertising. 

The experience of the lumberman 
may well be considered by the meat 
man. 

nn Xo 
Give Cottonseed a Break 

Cottonseed has been termed the 
“Southern farmer’s economic Cinder- 
ella.” Southern state legislatures and 
Southern representatives in Congress 
have paid little attention to it. There 
is little concern as to whether or not 
it moves in trade channels on an ade- 
quate price basis. 

Oil millers are anxious for it to have 
a standing; the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture has recognized the vital 
importance of having it sell on its 
merits, hence has worked out grades 
for it; and some Southern farmers can 
see that it would be a distinct advan- 
tage to have it graded. 

Leadership for cotton parallels that 
for wheat and other major farm prod- 
ucts, but this leadership has not ex- 
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tended to cottonseed. Cotton and 
wheat are sold on grades, and sizeable 
government appropriations are made 
for grading. But cottonseed is the 
football of speculators. 

Sometimes the crusher gets his 
money’s worth when he buys seed and 
sometimes he does not. The same is 
true of the farmer. Sometimes he re- 
ceives what his seed is really worth 
and again he does not. 

There is only one way to correct this 
situation, and that is through the es- 
tablishment of standard government 
grades of cottonseed based on oil con- 
tent. 

The standards worked out by the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture con- 
template the abolition of the present 
definition of “prime seed” and the adop- 
tion instead of “basis cottonseed.” This 
is cottonseed that analyzes 19.00 per 
cent oil, 3.5 per cent ammonia, 11.0 
per cent tare and not exceeding 2 per ° 
cent free fatty acids at time of pur- 
chase. 

The plan provides that all quotations 
for cottonseed shall be made on “basis 
cottonseed” and all purchases shall be 
settled for on an index relation to such 
basis seed. 

The plan further contemplates the 
sampling and grading of carload lots 
of seed and also the evaluation of seed 
delivered by farmers in wagon lots. 
Under this plan, a standard price for 
seed of a certain grade would be paid. 
Thus the actual value of the seed, as 
determined by chemical analysis, would 
be reflected back to the grower. 

Only a comparatively small federal 
appropriation would be required to add 
cottonseed to the long line of agricul- 
tural products now enjoying federal 
standardization. 

This would seem to offer an unusual 
opportunity for Southern state and na- 
tional representatives to be of real 
service to the cotton farmer and to 
southern industry. 

The question naturally arises, there- 
fore, why some Southern congressmen 
have devoted their time to persecuting 
Southern industry rather than inaugu- 
rating a really constructive piece of 
legislation that would be of immediate 
advantage both to farmer and manu- 
facturer. 
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Practical Points for the Trade 


(Contents of THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER are copyrighted and may not be reprinted except by permission) 


Curing Time for Hams 


Is there a difference in the cure and 
the time in cure of boiling hams and 
hams for smoking? A processor of 
this product says: 

Editor The National Provisioner: 

Please give us comparison as to time required 
to cure hams for smoking with the bone in, and 
time taken to cure boiling hams, bone out. 

There is no difference in the time re- 
quired for curing hams for smoking 
and for boiling. Both should be pulled 
at strictly cured age to produce the 
best finished product. The time in cure 
ranges from 3 to 3% days to the 
pound, depending on the strength of 
the curing and pumping pickles used. 

Hams for boiling are not boned until 
after they are cured, so that up to the 
point of boning or smoking, the han- 
dling of the hams is the same. Where 
fancy boiled hams are to be produced, 
special care is taken in the selection of 
the green hams and in the handling all 
the way through. The same, however, 
should apply in the production of a 
fancy smoked ham. 

There is a forced cure that packers 
have sometimes used on boiling hams, 
especially at the height of the season 
when the fully cured stock was not 
available in sufficient supply. This 
quick cure is as follows: 


Quick Cure for Boiling Hams. 


The 16/20 lb. hams are pulled from 
the vats after 40 days in cure. They 
are check-weighed in the usual manner, 
and the 4 per cent drainage allowance 
taken into consideration. 

The hams are then boned and fatted, 
tied and stitched, just as they would 
be in preparing the fully cured ham 
for cooking. They are then weighed 
and taken back to the curing cellar. 
There they are placed in the same vat 
and in the same pickle from which they 
were taken. Allow them to remain in 
this pickle for 72 hours, when they will 
be ready for boiling. 

This method of handling materially 
reduces the curing period and results 
in a very nice ham. 

If the hams cannot be boiled after 
72 hours they can remain in the pickle 
as long as 96 hours, but this is the 
maximum, as the boned and tied ham 
absorbs the cure very rapidly. 

A careful check should be kept on 
the original boned and tied weight in 
order to get the actual cooking shrink. 
There is a pickle gain after the boned 
and tied ham comes out of cure, and 
this results in what appears to be an 


unusually large cooking shrink. A 
careful check will show this to be ap- 
parent rather than real. 

—— Ye - 


Lard with Stearine Added 


Can oleo stearine be added to lard 
without indicating the addition on the 
label? A packer who has state inspec- 
tion writes regarding this as follows: 
Editor The National Provisioner: 

The question has arisen between us and our 
inspection department as to the composition of 
oleo stearine and whether it can be used in lard 
legally without being so specified on our can 
labels. 

Please let us know about this. 

Oleo stearine is an all beef product, 
being the solid substance remaining 
after the oleo oil is pressed from melted 
and grained beef fat. 

It is all right to add this product to 
lard to harden it, but when this is done 
it must be indicated on the label. 

Lard stearine can be used to harden 
lard also, and in this case it is not 
necessary to indicate it on the label, as 
lard stearine is an all pork product re- 
sulting from the manufacture of neutral 
lard. 








Figuring Smoked 
Meat Costs 


What does it cost to smoke 
meats? 

How do you arrive at such a 
cost? 

Have you an accurate method 
of figuring your cost, all the way 
from the loose cured meats to 
the finished product — wrapped, 
packed and ready to ship? 

Do you figure in everything, 
including shrinkage, labor, op- 
erating costs, overhead, supplies, 
etc. 
In arriving at smoked cost 
from cured do you divide price by 
yield, or multiply by shrink? 

There is a right and wrong way, 
and the latter will cost you 
money. 

THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 
has made a reprint of its infor- 
mation on “Figuring Smoked 
Meat Costs.” It may be had by 
subscribers by filling out and 
sending in the following coupon, 
accompanied by a 2c stamp. 


The National Provisioner: 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


Please send me reprint on “Fig- 
uring Smoked Meat Costs.” 


Enclosed find a 2c stamp. 























Fancy Lunch Loaf 


Packers and sausagemakers are be- 
ginning to think more about “ready-to- 
serve” meats, especially sandwich 
meats. An Eastern packer writes as 
follows regarding a lunch loaf: 

Editor The National Provisioner: 

We have seen a very nice lunch loaf which is 
just a little different to anything we have made. 
Can you give us a formula for a product similar 
to this? We are not interested in making a 
cheap product, but want it to be of good quality. 

A good recipe for a high grade lunch 
loaf similar to the one this inquirer has 
in mind, is as follows: 

Lean pork trimmings and trimmed 
pork cheek meat are the meats used. 
The trimmings should be 85 per cent 
lean. 

To 80 lbs. of the pork trimmings use 
20 Ibs. of the cheek meat. 

Both the trimmings and the cheek 
meat must be dry cured and used 
strictly at cured age. The following 
curing formula will produce a nice mild- 
flavored product: 

3 lbs. salt 
8 oz. sugar 
3% oz. of saltpeter 


to each 100 lbs. of green meat. 
Cure Meats Five Days. 

Mix the curing ingredients through 
the meats thoroughly, pack in tierces 
and pour one-half gallon of No. 2 sweet 
ham pickle over the top of the meats. 
Cure the meat for 5 days. 

After the meats are cured, grind 
through the % in. plate of the hasher, 
thoroughly mix the cured pork trim- 
mings and cured cheek meat together 
and pack in square ham molds. 

These molds may first be lined with 
cheese-cloth, then a layer of ham skin. 
Pack the ground meat tightly in the 
container to full capacity, and place 
another ham skin on the top of the 
product. 

Then place the cover of the ham re- 
tainer down tightly and cook at a 
temperature of 165 degs. for 3% to 4 
hours. 

As soon as the product is cooked, 
place in cooler at a temperature of 34 
to 36 degs. and allow it to chill in the 
container for about 24 hours. Then 
remove and allow to dry off for a few 
hours and wrap in parchment paper. 

If shipped, the product must be 
packed in a substantial package to keep 
it from crumbling or breaking. 

—— - fe—---- 
TO MAKE SAUSAGE BIND. 


What is the emulsion method of pre- 
paring sausage meats to increase bind- 
ing qualities? Ask the “Packer’s En- 
cyclopedia,” the meat packer’s guide. 
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Holding Oleo Oil 


Inquiry is made as to the best method 
of holding oleo oil, and just what effect 
temperature has. This subscriber says: 
Editor The National Provisioner: 

The question has arisen in our cold storage de- 
partment as to the best temperature for carrying 
No. 1 and No. 2 oleo oil for periods of from four 
to eight months. 

Also whether No. 1 or No. 2 oleo oil would be 
affected by a variation in temperature, say as 
much as from 10 to 15 degs., while it was in 
storage, providing the change was not a sudden 
one, and the temperature was downward instead 
of upward. 

For instance, we have a large room in which we 
expect to keep oleo oil and other odorless products 
at a temperature of from 45 to 50 degs. At cer- 
tain seasons of the year, however, it will be 
necessary for us to bring this room down, on 
account of other products that are stored there, 
to as low as 37 degs. 

Will this affect the quality of the oleo in any 
way? 

The proper graining and carrying 
temperature for oleo oil is 55 to 60 
degs. However, it is probable that no 
harm would come as a result of the 
temperature dropping to 37 degs. F. 
after the oil is completely grained, and 
carrying at that temperature. 

Where oil has been carried at tem- 
peratures as low as 37 degs., it should 
be kept for several days at 60 degs. F. 
before using. 

Three months are considered the max- 
imum time oleo oil should be stored. 
Temperatures above 55 to 60 degs. are 
likely to cause the oil to go off in 
flavor, and such temperatures are hard 
on the cooperage. 

There is a possibility that low tem- 
peratures would have a tendency to give 
the oil a greenish cast. 

———-—— 


HOG GRADES IN THE MAKING. 


Standards for market classes and 
grades of hogs, tentative suggestions 
for which were drawn about a year 
ago, have been completely revised 
recently by the livestock, meats and 
wool division of the U. S. Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics. 

The revised specifications have been 
considered and discussed in a confer- 
ence between administrative officials 
and standardization specialists of the 
bureau, three representatives of the 
Bureau of Animal Industry, and three 
members of the Federal Farm Board. 

The division of livestock, meats and 
wool plans next to call meetings at 
about three points in the states, of 
producers, members of the trade, and 
representatives of state colleges of 
agriculture, in an effort to acquaint 
these men with the character of the 
present draft of standards and to ob- 
tain their suggestions and criticisms in 
the direction of further changes. 

Following these meetings it is hoped 
to put the standards into final form 
for promulgation by the Secretary of 
Agriculture. 





The development of standards for 
swine has been brought about by a very 
urgent demand for them from many in- 
dividual producers and producer or- 
ganizations, particularly from coopera- 
tive associations, the Department of 
Agriculture says. 

The tentative standards have so far 
been used only in the conduct of the 
market-reporting service, but the recent 
demand from the several sources is for 
official standards for commercial grad- 
ing. 

nitieitllipiliies 
NEW BEEF BAG ADOPTED. 


A new sack or covering for beef has 
been under experiment for some months 
in England by the ministry of agricul- 
ture in cooperation with the Smithfield 
Market. The sack finally decided on 
for both the home grown and the im- 
ported product was to go into use about 
April 1. 

The outside cover consists of a 4% 
oz. to the yard burlap material with a 
very coarse mesh, and a light inner 
cloth of the cheese cloth type. 

In the past, sacks used for covering 
beef have been sold to English farmers 
who used them to hold grain and other 
feedstuffs. It was believed that these 
sacks were a source of spreading foot- 
and-mouth disease. 

The inner covering of the old type 
bag consisted of paper. The new bag, 
with its wide mesh, is designed so that 
grain cannot be put into it. A disad- 
vantage of the new bag is that it is 
more expensive. 
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Poor Pork Doesn’t Pay 


Good yielding hogs make good 
product. 

Poor yielding hogs—underfed 
and under-quality animals—pro- 
duce thin, undesirable bacon, 
scrawny hams and watery, poor- 
colored pork loins. 

These off-quality cuts are be- 
lieved to be the source of many 
of the packer’s troubles. 

More time is spent in selling 
and in settling claims for 100 lbs. 
of poor quality cuts than in mak- 
ing the sale of 1,000 Ibs. of de- 
sirable meat. 

Poor quality meats ‘increase 
selling expense, they move slowly, 
and otherwise occasion unwar- 
ranted expense. 

Much of this would be obviated 
if the general average quality of 
hogs received at the packing- 
houses was raised. 

At the same time, if hogs were 
sold on the basis of yield and 
quality the producer would be 
paid for the product he actually 
sends to the packinghouse. 


In other words, the packer 
should buy meat, not hogs. 
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Brands & Trade Marks 





In this column from week to week wil! 
be published trade marks of interest to 
readers of THE NATIONAL PROVI- 
SIONER, 

Those under tne head of “Trade Mark 
Applications” have been published for op- 
position, and will be registered at an 
early date unless opposition is filed 
promptly with the U. S. Patent Office. 








TRADE MARK APPLICATIONS. 


National Foods, Inc., New Orleans, 
La. For Oleomargarine. Trade mark: 
JUNIOR. Claims use since May 18, 
1928. Application serial No. 269,479. 


JUNIOR 


Arnold Bros., Chicago, Ill. For smoked 
and cooked hams. Trade mark: 
GUEST HAM. Claims use since June 
1, 1929. Application serial No. 293,567. 


GUEST HAM 


Theresa Loewy, St. Louis, Mo. For 
natural beef and calves’ feet jelly. Trade 
mark: A bell in an oval and the words, 
“For a real appetizer ring us. Natural 
beef and calves’ feet jelly.” Above and 
below the oval are scrolls with the 
words, “May-Bell Kosher, Theresa 
Loewy, St. Louis, Mo.” Filed April 2, 
1929. Application serial No. 281,740. 

Kauf & Rinderspacher Co., Hastings, 
Neb. For pork, beef, dressed fowl, veal 
and lamb. Trade mark: K and R 
COUNTRYMAID. Claims use _ since 
January 1, 1927. Application serial No. 
239,586. 





COUNTEY MAID 


Hahne & Company, Newark, N. J. 
For canned tongue, canned chicken and 
meat paste. Trade mark: A panel and 
the words “THE DELICACY SHOP.” 
Claims use since about May 28, 1929. 
Application serial No. 287,966. 


John F. Jelke Co., Chicago, Ill. For 
oleomargarine. Trade mark: QUEEN 
GOLD. Claims use since November 15, 
1929. Application serial No. 294,308. 


TRADE MARKS GRANTED. 


Paul M. Adams, Bridgeport, Conn. 
For sausage and scrapple. Trade mark: 
RAPA. Filed October 7, 1929. No. 
269,408. 

George W. Simmons Corporation. For 
bacon, boned chicken products, canned 
brains, canned corned beef hash, canned 
hamburger steak and onions, potted 
sliced dried beef, potted sausage and 
Vienna sausage. Trade mark: SWORD. 
Filed April 9, 1929. No. 269,472. 
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THE FLEET OF ALBANY PACKING CO., INC., ALBANY, N. Y. HAS GOODYEAR EQUIPMENT 


PROVISIONER 


May 3, 1930. 


a A ae 
ISN'T THIS WHAT YOU WANT 


ns ee 
TO KNOW ABOUT HAULING 





MEATS? 
Aes: saa 


You want to know what tires will 
do the best job for you — what 
tires will deliver the lowest cost 
year after year. 

Certainly one of the best ways 
to find out the best tire for you, is 
to look at the experience of others. 

You'll find that more trucks are 
equipped with Goodyear Tires— 
more tons are hauled on Goodyear 
Tires than on any other kind. Isn’t 
that a strong proof that your fleet 








should be on Goodyears, too? 

Fast delivery is important when 
you are hauling perishable goods. 
And Goodyear pneumatic tires 
help your trucks make speed, with 
a minimum of tiredelays. Patented 
Supertwist, used in Goodyears 
only, gives these tires the extra 
stamina of carcass needed for fast 
hauling. The powerful grip of the 
Goodyear All-Weather tread gives 
safer traction on every road. Many 


SPECIFY 


provision trucks are now adopting 
the new Goodyear Truck Balloons 
—they give tremendous mileage 
under high speed operation, and 
now do for trucks what balloon 
tires have done for passenger cars. 

Ask a Goodyear Truck Tire 
Service Station Dealer to analyze 
your hauling needs. You can de- 
pend on his recommendation for 
the right tires to use on your 
fleet. 


we 
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A Page for the Packer Salesman 


Selling Chain Stores 


Go After Chain Store Managers 
Same as Independents 


A salesman in the Central West 
thinks he has solved the problem of 
chain store competition by making the 
chain store his customer. 

He gives his method in the following 
letter in answer to the request for 
information from a salesman who is 
finding chain store competition difficult 
to cope with. He says: 

Editor THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER: 

In THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER of De- 
cember 21 a meat salesman asks how 
to fill in the gaps in his tonnage caused 
by growing competition of the chain 
store in his territory. 

He might try to do what I did in my 


territory when I was faced with this. 


same problem—make the chain store 
his customer. 

The meat chain differs from the gro- 
cery chain in this one respect at least— 
managers are sometimes permitted to 
purchase locally when it is convenient 
and ecenomical for them to do so. 

Salesmen :who have considerable 
chain store competition in the city in 
which the meat plant for which they 
sell is located often will be able to 
change the buying policies of these 
stores by the right kind of selling. At 
least it pays to put the proposition up 
to the local managers. 

I have in mind one such case in par- 
ticular. One large chain meat store in 
our home city does a large business, 
but we never had been able to get in 
on it because meats were bought at the 
home office of the chain and shipped in. 

A talk with the manager convinced 
him that he could make more profits 
by buying locally from us. He placed 
the facts before the home office and 
they gave him permission to give this 
method of buying a tryout. It proved 
successful and we have had the busi- 
ness of this store at profitable prices 
ever since. 

When the chain store is located some 
distance from the plant it may not 
always be expedient for it to purchase 
its own stock. In other cases the re- 
verse might be true. The meat sales- 
man should not overlook any possibil- 
ities. He should go after the managers 
of chain stores in the same manner he 
goes after the independent retailer. 


Very truly, 
MEAT SALESMAN. 
——4e—__ 


Do your salesmen read this page? 








WHEN TO CALL ON CUSTOMERS. 


When is the best time to call on 
customers ? 

How can the meat salesman arrange 
his work so that he will lose the least 
time waiting to talk to meat buyers? 

These questions were asked by a 
meat salesman in a letter to THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER, printed on the 
Salesman’s Page in the issue of 
March 1. 

An Indiana meat salesman has 
learned by experience, he says, to study 
the business habits of his customers. 
He finds the salesman who does this 
will pick up many interesting bits of 
information of value to him in his 
work. 

He also points out that cash-and- 
carry stores are busier in the afternoon 
than in the forenoon, and that stores 
accepting orders over the telephone and 
giving delivery service are busier in 
the forenoon. 

Inasmuch as it is impossible, or very 
difficult, to talk to and sell a customer 
when he is busy, this information is 
valuable. This salesman arranges his 
work so he can call on the cash-and- 
carry stores in the forenoon and the 
service stores in the afternoon. 

He has also found, he says, that a 
buyer will give a salesman more time 
and better orders if called on imme- 
diately after he has had his lunch. 

Sale ehiicees 
SATURDAY SALES. 


Does it pay the meat salesman and 
his firm to put on Saturday sales for 
customers? 

An eastern meat salesman recently 
arranged a Saturday sale for a cus- 
tomer who was not keen on handling 
the firm’s merchandise. Twenty-eight 


different products were disposed of in 
good volume, and the salesman gained 
another good retail customer. 

A salesman for another firm said 
recently that the best customers on his 
list were gained by Saturday sales. 


EFFECTIVE STORE DISPLAYS. 

Recent investigations of customer 
reaction to store displays have again 
proved that the manner in which prod- 
ucts are in the store is of considerable 
importance in influencing customers to 
buy. 

This is a matter that should interest 
every meat salesman. It should influ- 
ence him to watch his products and see 
that they get an even break with the 
products of other firms. And if he can 
get his products featured so much the 
better. 

Another point pretty well established 
is that customers like to handle and 
examine products before they buy them. 
This does not apply to fresh unwrapped 
meats, of course, but it is a point worth 
remembering in the case of canned 
products, packaged bacon, ready-to- 
serve products, etc., that can be dis- 
played without refrigeration. 

One salesman recently induced a re- 
tailer to give him a table for display 
in one corner of the room near the cash 
register. This he decorated attractively 
with crepe paper and on it displayed 
many of his firm’s products carried in 
stock in the store and a number the 
retailer did not handle. No extra effort 
was made to sell this merchandise, but 
the results were far beyond the retail- 
er’s expectations. 

This display accomplished two things: 
It demonstrated to the retailer the 
value of display and of arranging mer- 
chandise where the housewives can see 
and examine it, and it caused him to 
stock regularly several items of mer- 
chandise he had not previously carried. 

It takes a little time to fuss about 
in the retail store arranging displays, 
but if the salesman will keep in mind 
that he can sell only as much merchan- 
dise as consumers buy from his custom- 
ers, it will aid him to realize that this 
time is not wasted. 

More and more housewives are influ- 
enced in their food purchases by the 
appearance of the articles in the stores. 
If salesmen will keep their eyes open 
they can pick up many good merchan- 
dising stunts. These, if applied to their 
merchandise, will materially aid the re- 
tailer to move the products purchased 
from the salesman. 

- fe 
SHOULD KNOW WHAT YOU SELL. 

Training is as important in meat 
sales work as in other lines of en- 
deavor. The more a meat salesman 
knows about the product he is selling 
and how it is prepared and processed, 
the better selling job he is able to do, 
other things being equal. 











Stocks at 7 Markets 


Stocks of meat in storage at the 
seven principal markets declined nearly 
18,000,000 lbs. during April, while lard 
stocks showed a gain of slightly over 
3,000,000 Ibs. 

The principal decline was in pickled 
meats, which are approximately 16,- 
000,000 lbs. under those on March 1 and 
38,000,000 Ibs. under the stocks of May 
1, 1929. Dry salt meats showed a 
slight decline during the month and are 
less than half those on hand a year ago. 

April hog runs were 185,000 head 

smaller at the 11 principal markets 
this year than in the same month a 
year ago, which accounts in large meas- 
ure for the decline in storage stocks. 
_ The position of meat and lard stocks 
is strong, and unless hog runs show 
an increase during the summer, there 
should be a good demand for product 
now on hand. 

Stocks at Chicago, Kansas City, 
Omaha, St. Louis, East St. Louis, St. 
Joseph _and Milwaukee, on April 30, 
1930, with comparisons, as compiled by 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER: 


Apr. 30, Mar. 31, Apr. 30, 
1930. 1930. 1929. 
Tot. S.P. meats.186,587,707 202,159,928 224,958,182 


Tot. D.S. meats. 42,642,190 43/388,005 | 89,878,968 
Tot. all meats. 246,181,907 263.893.111 337.515.459 
2 eo" eee 46,656,620 46,489,213 101/889.758 
Other lard...... 19,818,817 16,805,561 22'841,634 
Total lard...... 66,475,437 63,294,774 124,731,392 
S. P. reg. hams 57,624,071 63,106,717 69,237,009 
S. P. sknd. hams 52,774,144 57,929,237 56,922'073 
S. P. bellies.... 53,072:754 55,463,630 63889592 
S. P. pienics.... 22,722,654 25,250'891 38'762/919 
D. S. bellies. ... 27,977,887 291404:724 68'014'400 
D. S. fat backs 13,294,635 12692924 18'634'967 
——-de-__- 


CHICAGO PROVISION STOCKS. 


Stocks of provisions in Chicago at 
the close of business on April 30, 1930, 
with comparisons, are reported by the 
Chicago Board of Trade as follows: 


Apr. 30, Mar. 31, Apr. 30, 
1930. 1930. 1929. 
Mess pork, new, 
made since 
Oct. 1, °29, 
FSS 89 144 1,012 
Other kinds of 
barreled pork, 
Pe <unsbes yn 29,558 33,608 25,620 
P. 8. lard, made 
since Oct, 1 
- | ere 35,874,135 35,758,574 86,061,274 
P. S. lard, made 
Oct. 1, ’28, to 
Oct. 1, '29, Ibs. 1,232,447 1,299,500 663,350 
Other kinds of 
lard, lbs. 7,037,281 6,770,511 11,241,062 


Short rib sides, 
made since 
Oct. 1, ’29, Ibs. 
D. 8S. clear bel- 
lies, made since 
Oct. 1. °29, Ibs. 
D. S. clear bel- 
lies, made pre- 
vious to Oct. 1, 
Las b4:600 
D. 8. rib bellies, 
made since 
Oct. 1, °29, Ibs. 
Extra short 
clear sides, 
made since 
Oct. 1, °29, Ibs, 86,667 
Short clear 


828,109 


10,126,949 13,110,259 31,342,321 


383,517 


3,463,681 


284,935 


6,213,454 8,029,267 


i bagh pense. bb bsnns ais 14,248 1,737 
S. P. hams, Ibs. 32,323,518 35,733,358 37,290,492 
8. P. skinned 

hams, Ibs. . 24.454,666 26,742,740 20,900.915 


S. P, bellies, Ibs. 24,321,131 
S. P. Californias 
or picnics, 


24,966,829 29,855,328 


8. P. Boston 
shoulders, Ibs. 12,576,969 13,830,581 18,591,578 
8S. P. shoulders, 
| PEP OPI’ 189,397 178,486 136,294 
ther cuts of 
meats, Tbs. 8,290,175 8,455,279 7 


. 733.200 





Total cut 


meats, Tbs,.119,583,979 130,242.655 158.893.046 
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MAR. MEAT AND FAT EXPORTS. 
Exports of meats and fats during 
March, 1930, and for three months 
ended February, are given by the U. S. 
Department of Commerce: 
MARCH, 1930. 

















1930. 1929. 
Total meats and meat 
products, lbs. ......... 39,901,672 39,761,539 
FRED nc ccccccvccccsecess $6,821,037 $6,981,243 
74,730,266 81,726,516 
$8,541,168 $10,344,162 
299,11 280, 2: 
$70,056 
1,027,691 
$120,847 
1,252,254 
Value $222,453 
Wiltshire sides, lbs....... 756,827 615,550 
WEED cooncescscsbevs cvs $126,685 $97,394 
Cumberland sides, lbs..... 84,9 605,076 
n+ <020nebbA@eas hese $91,551 $107,294 
Hams and shoulders, lbs... 10,789,730 11,140,343 
VERO wcccccccccccccsvcs $2,121,991 $2,267,533 
Bacom, WS. ....ccccccccess 12,249,456 10,985,092 
ae . $1,773,114 $1,653,774 
Pickled pork, lbs. 3,068,430 4,122,420 
VRIES .nccccccccesvccces 25,702 $598,539 
Oleo oil, lbs. 5,470,370 7,454,632 
WRIBS wccccicccccccvcers $638,619 839,347 
ROPE, TB. cc cccccnccsesucs 66,533,257 70,571,816 
WAIUC .ncccvcceccccccces $7,604,130 $9,030,080 
Neutral lard, Ibs. ........ 1,091,845 2,173,366 
VERO cocccccccccccccees $133,640 $291,610 
Lard compounds, animal 
Gate, TBR. crccocscccvnce 348,715 
NED oWosk.ocecsenesse ae $46,245 
Margarine of animal 
vegetable fats, lbs 79,418 
Value ..ccrccees $15,588 
Cottonseed oil, lbs. 2,391,958 
WEED - sbcccpspocnpesarse 230,742 
Lard compounds, vegetable 
Gate, IDS. .cscccccccccce 558,140 443,625 
pT Peer ee $73,617 $62,998 
THREE MONTHS ENDED MARCH, 1930. 
1930. 1929. 
Total meats and meat prod- 
WO. UNG.- 46 eesenenceess 117,591,305 112,356,353 
WHS. wc ascccccccceseses $20,619,905 $19,431,723 
Total animal oils and fats, 
sce bps ang acorn eeaeay 229,792,442 253,572,339 
WORD occcctoncsvecevsed $26,297,726 $32,359,878 
Beef and veal, fresh, lbs.. 773,263 862,104 
TQIUC 2. ccccccccccceees $185,172 $207,635 
Beef, pickled, etc., lbs... 2,208,613 2.457,004 
aera $267,323 $297,540 
Pork, fresh, Ibs. .........- 7,097,956 3.798,906 
WEE convene scnnse evens $1,258,501 $615,057 
Wiltshire sides, lbs 1,037,783 
VERGO .ncsccreccccecs $145.999 
Cumberland sides, Ibs. . 1,196,058 
ee er : $201,762 
Hams and shoulders, Ibs... 29,453,853 29,980,789 
rrr ro 5,770,191 $5,930,991 
Bacon, Ws. ...cccccccscces 37,757,202 35,285,702 
WRIRG occcccccvcccesceve $5,748,041 $5,265,079 
Pickled pork, Ibs. ......-- 8,323,273 12,299,074 
WEED cudesicwcsscdsweee $1,175,984 $1,735,355 
Oleo of], Ws. ....ccccecee 14,680,320 16,808,178 
NR: Necsus dwwed was an ee 1,696,556 $1,897,818 
eee err 205,778,026 226,632,435 
MED aan cifpen<chonesene® $23,553,148 $29,177,435 
Neutral lard, Ibs. $ 4.611,321 6.270,736 
a errr $556,973 $831,380 
Tard compounds 
ORR TE. xcensdcvcasecvs 679,018 956, R58 
WENGE) abcabavaesanpees's $81,300 $123,884 
Margarine of animal or 
vegetable fats, Ibs....... 188,412 198,172 
WEED civic cots 4ustbeneey $29,814 $37,276 
Cottonseed oil, Ibs......... 12,573,887 8,426,434 
., rer rrr rrr $1,003,628 $798,461 
Tard compounds, vegetable 
SR. Acc cdcedencion’s 1,521,611 1.426, 260 
WIND nn ac vccsn ss tabeee< $201,395 $198,032 
——&-—- 
MEAT IMPORTS AT NEW YORK. 


Imports of meats and meat products 
received at New York for the week 
ended Apr. 25, 1930, according to the 
U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics: 

Point of 





origin. Commodity. Amount. 
Argentine—Canned corned beef........ 7.740 Ibs. 
Brazil—Canned corned beef............ 144.0°0 Ths. 
ROO oo one vec ais'v wine ee ce sen ee 1.200 Ibs. 
Canada—Beef hams .............+.+.. 30.255 Ibs 
Canada—Beef extract ................ 7,070 Ibs. 
Denmark—Liver paste ................ 1,132 Ibs. 
SCRE 5 Sn 60.5 6 e510 /d Sin 9 o 07030 6608 1,700 Ibs. 
C=O Cn sc on vnenstcncveccoce 107 Ibs. 
eS PN err ae 4,259 Ibs. 
Germany—Sausage ...........eeeeeees 2,546 Ibs. 
Holland—Sausage ............eeeeeeeee 1,440 Ibs. 
ee ee 2,630 Ibs. 
Hungary—Sausage ............ceeeeeee 990 Ibs 
Ttaly—Bausage ...ccsccccccccccccccces 1.006 Ibs 
SSR ~ x - wicbne owksed0 66:00 ips ck 6ee 928 Ibs 
Uruguay—Canned corned beef......... 153,000 Ibs. 
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PORK PRODUCTS EXPORTS. 
Exports of pork products from prin- 


cipal ports of the United States during 
the week ended Apr. 26, 1930: 


HAMS AND SHOULDERS, INCLUDING 
WILTSHIRES. 

Jan. 1, 

——Week ended——- "30 to 

Apr. Apr. Apr. Apr. 

26, 27, 19, 2b, 

1930. 1929. 1930. 1930. 

Mibs. Mlibs. Mlbs. M Ibs. 
RN ia had a0 a0. 827 «61,046 =—:1,350 
Te Bewmiem ........ sate Fase see 
United Kingdom .... 594 934 1,122 
Other Europe ...... ceo ase 8 
SEED. a b.a's 6 5 5'0 8'6 450-0% 2 8 59 
Other countries 231 104 161 



























BACON, INCLUDING CUMBERLANDS, 
ET a ovina sip bi 2,511 4,323 2,692 
To Germany ........ 97 $ 115 
United Kingdom .... 2,056 3,492 2,119 
Other Europe ...... 244 666 299 
Serre 1 32 30 
Other countries 113 85 129 
LARD. 
eee 10,750 13,030 11,466 248,546 
To Germany ........ 3,019 3,202 1,354 51,186 
Netherlands ........ 1,216 1,046 774 16,931 
United Kingdom .... 3,477 5,194 5,562 82,098 
Other Europe ...... 1,405 1,190 1,614 35,290 
CE Sosa gars eseees 1,015 1,659 1,399 24,627 
Other countries 620 739 763 38,414 
PICKLED PORK. 
Pe rer y 240 136 235 
To United Kingdom 16 19 32 
Other Europe ...... 15 one 12 
TN ee ey acs 167 75 158 
Other countries .... 42 42 33 
TOTAL EXPORTS BY PORTS. 
Week ended Apr. 26, 1930. 
Hams and Pickled 
shoulders, Bacon, Lard, pork, 
Mibs. Mibs. MIbs. M lbs. 
pS Gees Serer es 2,511 10,750 240 
Boston eee 2,155 32 
Detroit 429 93 3 
Port Huron 128 236 149 
Key West 2 1 1,000 3 
New Orleans ...... 21 2 633 39 
ae, eae 68 1,951 6,595 14 
Philadelphia ....... ale ere 38 hee 
DESTINATION OF EXPORTS. 


Hams and 
shoulders, Bacon, 


Mibs. M Ibs. 
ixported to: 
United Kingdom (Total)............ 594 2,056 
RE aa edema cbc dad 6s eeaeee 465 1,459 
0” Pr ry errr rere 67 457 
eae eerie 3 meee 
ET 5 5 acne nd ens cne nie ea h tee 6040's 58 ar 
Other United Kingdom.............. 1 140 
Lard, 
Exported to: M Ibs. 
Gemmey (TOGA) on cvccseccccccvicccsscces Ghee 
eT Pree eee eee : 


Other Germany 





LIVERPOOL PROVISION STOCKS. 


Stocks of provisions on hand at Liver- 
pool on May 1, 1930, with comparisons, 
as estimated by the Liverpool Provision 
Trade Association, were as follows: 


May 1, Apr. 1, May 1, 
1930. 1930. 1929. 
Bacon, lbs. ........5,369,168 5,786,000 2,579,360 
NN DEN, dbo maid 1,237,152 784,336 1,340,752 
Shoulders, Ibs. 96,4382 129,024 114,016 
Lard, tierces ...... 636 686 4,485 
Lard, refined, tons. . 1,455 1,686 744 
—_—_g——_ 
ARGENTINE BEEF EXPORTS. 


Cable reports of Argentine exports 
of beef this week up to Apr. 30, 1930, 
show exports from that country were 
as follows: To England, 68,619 quar- 
ters; to the Continent, 42,362 quarters. 

Exports of the previous week were 
as follows: To England, 178,900 quar- 
ters; to the Continent, 54,023 quarters. 

a 
LARD AND GREASE EXPORTS. 


Exports of lard from New York City, 
April 1 to April 30, 1930, totaled 
25,012,527 lbs.; tallow, none; greases, 
1,154,400 lbs.; stearine, 42,800 Ibs. 














1930. 


RTS. 


m prin- 
; during 


DING 


Jan. 1, 
"30 to 
Apr. 

Zt, 
. 1930. 
s. M lbs. 


9 1,737 





5: 
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Provision and Lard Markets 


Trade Fair—Market Weak—Lard Liqui- 
dation Continues—Cash Trade Fair— 
Export Interest Slow—Hogs Barely 
Steady—Hog Run Moderate. 


The market for hog products the past 
week, particularly lard continued to dis- 
play a sagging tendency, and although 
daily price changes were not large, the 
undertone was distinctly weak. The 
volume of trade was fair, with liquida- 
tion and stop-loss orders caught at 
times, while the volume of support 
again appeared limited and came most- 
ly from profit takers. Hedging pressure 
was on a moderate scale. 

A good part of the trade was trans- 
ferring May to the futures prior to de- 
livery day, with packinghouse interests 
buying May and selling the later de- 
liveries. Reports of a moderate cash 
trade and a barely steady hog market 
had some influence, although the hog 
run was moderate. There was more or 
less complaint of export trade, with 
some talk of competing products being 
relatively cheap abroad. The outward 
movement of product was on a more 
modest scale, comparatively speaking. 

Heaviness in other commodities and 
a weaker feeling in the financial market 
did not help hog products. The aver- 
age hog price at Chicago at the begin- 
ning of the week was 9.90c, compared 
with 10.05¢c the previous week, 11.45¢ a 
year ago, and 10.05¢c two years ago. 
The average weight of hogs received at 
Chicago last week was 2382 lbs., against 
236 lbs. the previous week, 242 lbs. a 
year ago and 236 lbs. two years ago. 

Lard Exports Smaller. 

The official exports of lard for the 
week ended April 19 were 10,562,000 
lbs., against 12,001,000 lbs. last year, 
making a total January 1 to April 19, 
of 236,892,000 lbs., against 266,707,000 
Ibs. the same time last year. Exports 
of hams and shoulders for the week 
were 1,330,000 lbs., against 586,000 lbs. 
last year; bacon, including Cumber- 
lands, 2,692,000 lbs., against 2,521,000 
lbs.; pickled pork, 226,000 lbs., against 
292,000 lbs. a year ago. 

According to the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, farm prices of hogs de- 
clined approximately 4 per cent from 
March 15 to April 15. This decline 
brought hog prices to a level about 10 
per cent below a year ago. Coming at 
a time when market receipts of hogs 
were decreasing, the lower farm price 
was apparently a reflection of a much 
weaker demand situation. As a result 
of the decline in hog prices and ad- 
vancing farm prices of corn, the corn- 
hog ratio for the United States de- 
clined from 12.8 on March 15 to 11.7 
on April 15. During the same period, 
the Iowa ratio declined two points, to 
13.3. The farm price of corn was ap- 
proximately 5 per cent higher on April 
15 than on March 15, but despite this 
upturn, corn prices on April 15 were 
about 10 per cent below a year ago. 

Climatic conditions the past week 
were satisfactory for the preparation 
of the new corn crop, but as yet this 
phase of the situation is attracting very 
little attention. 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


While the stocks of lard are com- 
paratively moderate, it is evident that 
the domestic and export demand of late 
has not been sufficient to bring about 
any material further reductions in the 
stock. Without improvement in de- 
mand, a dragging market may continue. 

The trade is keeping a watchful eye 
on the hog run, but is more interested 
in the probable export demand, particu- 
larly as some interests in the edible fat 
trade have been talking surplus sup- 
plies of edible and inedible fats. The 
domestic trade appeared to be holding 
up rather well, but the market, never- 
theless, is disturbed by contentions from 
time to time that the business situation 
at the moment is not as optimistic as 
some reports would lead one to believe. 

The market has been on the down- 
grade for some time, and technically is 
in a better position. Some are of the 
impression that a short interest has 
been built up. There are possibilities, 
as some see it, of a recovery when the 
May deliveries are out of the way. 

PORK — Demand was fair and the 
market steady at New York. Mess 
quoted at $32.00; family, $34.50; fat 
backs, $22.50@26.00. 

LARD—Domestic trade was mod- 
erate, but foreign demand was reported 
slow. At New York, prime western 
was quoted at $10.65@10.75; middle 
western, $10.60@10.70; city, 104%@ 
10%c; refined continent, 10%c; South 
America, llc; Brazil kegs, 12c; com- 
pound, car lots, 10%c; smaller Jots, 11c. 

At Chicago, regular lard in round lots 


was quoted at May price; loose lard, 
80c under May; leaf lard, 50c. 

BEEF—The market in the East was 
quiet but steady. Mess at New York 
was quoted at $25.00; packet, $25.00@ 
26.00; family, $26.50@27.50; extra 
India mess, $42.00@44.00; No. 1 canned 
corned beef, $3.10; No. 2, $5.50; 6 lbs. 
South America, $16.75; pickled tongues, 
$70.00@75.00 per barrel. 








See page 44 for later markets. 








EUROPEAN PROVISION CABLES. 


The market at Hamburg was rather 
quiet during the week ended April 26, 
according to cable advices to the U. S. 
Department of Commerce. Receipts .of 
lard for the week were 2,373 metric 
tons. Arrivals of hogs at 20 of Ger- 
many’s most important markets were 
60,000 at a top Berlin price of 15.14 
cents a pound, compared with 92,000 at 
16.44 cents a pound in 1929. : 

The Rotterdam market was rather 
quiet, prices steady. 

Liverpool: Consumptive demand was 
fair. Prices steady because of small 
stocks of spot goods. 

The total of pigs bought in Ireland 
for bacon curing was 18,000 for the 
week, as compared with 20,000 for the 
corresponding week of last year. 

The estimated slaughter of Danish 
hogs for the week ended April 25, 1930, 
was 95,000, compared with 90,000 for 
the corresponding week of last year. 








“Short Form Hog Test’? Shows Losses 


Lower hog prices have contributed to 
a considerably improved situation in 
the way hogs are cutting out. While 
there has been cut-out loss throughout 
the month, this has not been so marked 
as in some other periods. 

Green product prices have been show- 
ing more strength than the cured in 
spite of the fact that practically all 
cured product now being sold came 
from high costing hogs. 

The quality of the hogs coming to 
market has not been so good and this 
is contrary to expectations, as corn is 
plentiful and cheap. Hog yields, of 
course, have a material influence on 





their cut-out value. The “short form 
hog test” of Thursday, May 1, showed 
the following cut-out value of four av- 
erage weights of hogs, based on 100 
Ibs. live weight, and priced in accord- 
ance with THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 
DAILY MARKET SERVICE prices of that 
date. 

Average yields according to packer 
dress, also average costs and credits 
are used in making these calcula- 
tions. Every packer should check these 
and change yields, costs and credits in 
accordance with the kind of hogs he 
kills, the method of dressing, his vol- 
ume and other important factors af- 
fecting the accuracy of the test. 





160 to 180 180 to 220 225 to 250 275 to 300 
Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. 
SA ee ea erry. $ 2.53 $ 2.37 § 2.33 & 2.29 
BONO, aig. 0.4.0.0 04-4 .0'0 0s nse aew Seed dese Memon te 12 69 -70 -61 
BOSCO DUCED oo ce ciccceccccccsesceccewses .73 -73 .73 73 
BE MO Vac pial dn dine b-0.d sed ajo oe ee s'ebeent 2.14 1.98 1.89 1.80 
NT Rah kb bes 8ccai ncteiteses os 1.98 1.87 91 85 
ONION CO, Bu) io.cc sive s vce ncasevses “se “hes -66 1.35 
Pat backs (D, G.).....ccscccccees ANA 38 49 
i Be ee |) erro et tre 14 one 17 21 
a eee eer rere rer ee 20 .20 -20 .20 
pty eS ge ee ee 1.17 1.85 1.22 1.07 
ae, SE ee SS Pr eE 16 13 13 13 
St, CNN hina d's o''90 98 Rawaae tine ede as.ee 17 17 17 17 
BL EEN Wa eek > ones ckcnneuwape deecsoune 03 03 03 08 
MN eRe be ah Nshs0cs bs Pee atearion reeset 02 -O1 01 01 
MI UN 6 CESS. 6 i000 00 cae NMGRS Cn ve dv vet's OF -08 -03 . 
Total cutting value.......csececeeceues 4 $ 9.72 9.54 46 
Total cutting yield... ....cweGecvicares 65.50% 66.75% 69.00% 71.00% 
AVG CORE, TOD WOW. © o.oo. 0.03005 F05.0% 00000 $10.20 0.20 $10.10 $ 9.90 


Crediting edible and inedible killing offal to the above total cutting yield and deducting from 
this the live cost of hogs plus all expenses, the yleld is as follows: 
TOMS POP CWE. coc cect cies cedaeepennbeeesed.< $ .52 $ .71 $ .75 
FOOSE POE NOs occ ccc dct cer eve rb setee $ 


“88 $ 1.42 


$ .58 
$ 1.78 $ 1.65 
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SEASONAL TREND IN BY-PRODUCT PRICES AT CHICAGO 
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These charts in THE NATIONAL PRO- 
VISIONER MARKET SERVICE series 
shows the trend of prices of the princi- 
pal packinghouse by-products during the 
first quarter of 1930, compared with those 
of the two years previous. 


Oleo oil, which ranks second in im- 
portance in the by-product list, is the 
only product showing a higher price 
level than a year ago. Heavy native 
steer hide prices are below those of 
1929 and far below the 1928 level. Both 
prime packers tallow and white grease 
have taken a nose dive since January 1. 

Hides.—Following a year of high 
values in 1928, the hide market liquida- 
tion throughout 1929 was more or less 
in line with the usual movement of 
major cycles in that market, but the de- 
cline was made more severe by certain 
outside influences not usually present. 


Production of shoes showed an un- 
usual increase through last Summer and 
Fall, and imports of leather were large, 
in anticipation of tariffs. Raw materials 
of all descriptions have shown a de- 
clining tendency over a considerable 
period, in sympathy with outside mar- 
kets. 

There was a slight recovery in hide 
values around the middle of January, 
attempted at a time when seasonal qual- 
ity of hides was deteriorating, and based 
in great part on anticipation of tariff 
action. However, the action of the 
Senate late in January in placing hides, 
leather and shoes back on the free list 
resulted in the withdrawal of buyers 
from the market. 


When trading was resumed it was at 
a full cent decline, following which the 
South American market began to show 
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a seasonal decline in values. This shook 
the confidence of buyers in sole leather 
hides, which had been the mainstay of 
the market for some time. Values 
sagged off another cent and have re- 
mained at that point for two months. 

Statistical conditions favor the pro- 
ducer of hides. Federal inspected 
slaughter of cattle has shown a declin- 
ing tendency since 1926. Packers have 
kept their stocks of hides cleaned up 
at the present low prices and the sea- 
son of poor winter quality hides is about 
out of the way, with quality expected to 
show improvement from now on, 

Killers have not been inclined to push 
any slight advantage over buyers, but 
have been waiting for the broader out- 
let that follows the improvement in 
quality and the entrance of buyers who 
require better grade hides for specialty 
leathers. The situation is still some- 
what unsettled, due to the uncertainty 
of action on the tariff, and there is still 
competition among tanners for leather 
orders. 


Oleo Oil.—The relative scarcity of 
high quality beef fats during the frst 
quarter of 1930 had an influence on the 
price of this product. Some contracts 
have been made at the higher levels, 
but much oil has moved below the quoted 
market. In the making of compound 
and substitutes it is meeting with sharp 
competition from imported vegetable 
oils and from the less expensive hard- 
ened and deodorized fish oils, both in the 
domestic and foreign markets. 


Tallow.—Prices of prime packers tal- 
low have been on the downturn for six 





months, the lower levels being still more 
evident since the first of the year. The 
principal outlet for this product is 
through soap kettles, and here again 
competition of cheap oils has been a de- 
pressing influence. Another competi- 
tive item is white grease, which has 
made a stronger bid for soap kettle 
space than at any time in a decade. 

Choice White Grease.—The curtailed 
export outlet for this product and the 
low price of lard have been depressing 
influences and resulted in a sharp down- 
turn in the price curve since January 
1. The ban being placed by many 
European countries on the import of 
what is known as “Dutch lard’, former- 
ly made in Europe in part from refined 
choice white grease, and the low price 
of European margarine made of fish oils 
and imported low-priced Oriental oils 
have reduced to a low point the export 
outlet for choice white grease. The 
principal domestic outlet for the prod- 
uct has been the soap kettle, where 
sharp competition is offered by tallows 
and vegetable oils. 

—_q—_—_ 

CHINESE CASINGS IMPORTED. 

Exports of sausage casings from all 
of China to the United States during 
the first two months of 19380 totalled 
234,000 Ibs., valued at $255,000, accord- 
ing to cable advices to the U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce. 

fo 

What precautions should be observed 

in cooking blood? Ask “The Packer’s 


Encyclopedia,” the “blue book” of the 
meat packing industry. 
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Tallow and Grease Markets 


TALLOW —A_ declining tendency 
continued the feature in the tallow mar- 
ket the past week, prices making new 
lows for the downward movement and 
reaching a level believed to be the 
lowest spot prices since 1921. About 
300,000 lbs. of extra were reported to 
have sold at New York at 6%c f.0.b., 
a decline of %c from the previous 
sales. The market was reported weak 
at the new levels. There were intima- 
tions that consumers had lowered their 
ideas further, and while some of the 
better grades were being held for 
slightly higher figures, packing inter- 
ests stated that buyers would not pay 
anything better than what ordinary 
extra tallow would bring. 

Consumers appeared to be in a favor- 
able position as far as supplies are 
concerned, and it was noticeable that 
other soapers’ materials, as well as 
tallow, were displaying weakness. In 
a general way, the grease situation was 
looked upon as still favoring the buyer, 
and some attention was paid to claims 
that surplus supplies of edible and in- 
edible fats existed. 

At New York, special was quoted at 
6c; extra, 6%c; edible, 7%c. 

At Chicago, trade was extremely 
slow, with offerings liberal and de- 
mand quiet. Fancy and prime packer 
were very dull, although some bids for 
prime or fancy at 6%c were in the 
market, with sellers ideas % to %c 
higher. At Chicago, edible was quoted 
at 7c; fancy, 6%c; prime packer, 65% @ 
6%c; No. 1, 6@6%c; No. 2, 5% @5%c. 

At the London auction, 1,369 casks 
were offered and 200 sold, with prices 
unchanged to 1s lower than on April 
5. Mutton quoted 35s 6d@37s 6d; beef, 
84s 6d@42s; good mixed, 32s@34s 6d. 
At Liverpool, Australian tallow was 
unchanged. Fine was quoted at 39s 
and good mixed at 35s. 

STEARINE—Demand was dull at 
New York, and the market was easier, 
with oleo quoted at 8%c nominal. At 
Chicago, trade was quiet. Oleo was 
quoted at 8%4c at this point. 

OLEO OIL—The market was dull but 
steady at New York, with extra 
quoted 12% @12%4c; medium, 12c; lower 
grades, 10%2c. At Chicago, the market 
was slow, with extra quoted at 11%c. 








See page 44 for later markets. 








LARD OIL—Buying was moderate, 
and mostly of nearby stuff. The tone 
of the market was steady. Edible at 
New York quoted at 13%c; extra win- 
ter, 12c; extra, 11%4c; extra No. 1, 11c; 
No. 1, 10%c; No. 2, 10%ce. 

NEATSFOOT OIL—Trade was rather 
small, but the market held rather 
steady, with pure, New York, quoted at 
18c; extra, 11%c; No. 1, 11¢; cold test, 
I7%e, 

GREASES—tThe developments in the 
market for grease at New York the 
past week, were a rather moderate 
turnover and a lower range, influenced 
somewhat by further weakness in tal- 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


low. Offerings increased and uncov- 
ered a limited demand. The last busi- 
ness in superior house grease at New 
York was at 6%c, and leading pro- 
ducers say they are well sold up, al- 
though it was doubtful if that figure 
could have been secured the latter part 
of the week. Routine interest pre- 
vailed in the lower grades, while de- 
mand for choice white was rather slow. 

The larger consumers continue to dis- 
play interest spasmodically and only 
act on concessions, while the trade in 
general still looks upon the situation 
as one where the buyer has the upper 
hand. At New York, yellow and house 
were quoted at 5%@6c depending on 
quality; A white, 6c; B white, 5%c; 
edible, 7c nominal. 

At Chicago, trade was disappoint- 
ingly slow, with offerings rather liberal, 
but demand extremely quiet. Yellow 
grease, 6 per cent acid, sold at 5%c 
f. o. b. mid-eastern points, prompt ship- 
ment. At Chicago, brown was quoted 
at 5%@5%c; yellow, 5%@5%c; B 
white, 5%c; A white, 5 %c; choice white, 
all hog, 6c. 

—-~-- fp ——- 


By-Products Markets 
Chicago, May 1, 1930. 


Blood. 


Blood is still in good demand and 
sales are in fair volume. Prices show 
little change. 


Unit 
Ammonia. 


Ground and unground..................%4.00@4.25 
Digester Feed Tankage Materials. 
The market is a little firmer and 

inquiries are a little better and offer- 

ings scarce. Demand for stick is good 
and offerings light. 


Unit Ammonia. 
Unground, 11% to 12% ammonia.$4.CO@ 4.25 & 10 


Unground, 6 to 8% ammonia...... @ 4.00 & 10 
SR: 05,0, 00:00 be navace weeds 3.50@ 3.75 
Steam bone meal, special feeding, 

Ng a on aac snlegenmen Cerne 40.00@42.50 


Fertilizer Materials. 


The market in fertilizer materials is 
quiet with no trading of any conse- 
quence taking place. 

Unit Ammonia. 


High grd. ground. 10@11% am. .$ @ 3.15 & 10 
Low grd., and ungr., 6-9% am. 3.00 3.10 & 10 
er rr 2.75@ 3.00 
Bone tankage, low grd.. per ton 18.00@20.00 


Bone Meals (Fertilizer Grades). 

The bone meal market is showing but 
little activity. Few sales are being 
made. 


Raw bone meal for feeding ........ $ 55.00 
Steam, groun@, 8 & 5O......ccccscece 27.00@30.00 
Steam, unground, 3 & 50........... 25.00@27.00 


Cracklings. 


Demand continues good and offerings 
are not plentiful. 





Per Ton. 


Hard pressed and exp. unground, per 

WIE PROCCIM 2... cc ise cccreseveees $ 1.00@ 1.05 
Soft prsd. pork, ac. grease & quality 60.00@65.00 
Soft. prsd. beef, ac. grease & quality 45.00@50.00 


Gelatine and Glue Stocks. 
Market slow. Producers are not 
offering and buyers are showing little 
interest. 


Per Ton. 
Kip and calf stock..........eeesee0. $42.00@43.00 
Bitdle triMINSS 2... ce cedorisendtne 33.00 
eS eer rr, 36.00@38.00 
Cattle jaws, skulls and knuckles.... 30. 33.00 
Ginewe, PUMBMIOS . 22. ccccicssmrcbsctas 30,00@ 33.00 
Pig skin scraps and trim., per lb..... 44 @4%c 

Horns, Bones and Hoofs. 

Per Ton. 
Horns, according to grade.......... $85.00@160.00 
Bide. Gin BOM. 6s vac o o.cc'ss Habe gee 60.00@100.00 
CURIS OOO eo iks 00. s'00k ss ceded hasty 35,00@ 36.00 
PE WORE i acs vceadkeScrcancunead 23.00@ 25.00 


(Note—Foregoing prices are for mixed carloads 
of unassorted materials indicated above.) 


Animal Hair. 
There is some interest but most buy- 
ers have covered their requirement and 


are not in the market, as is usual at 
this time of the year. 


OO mG Geld GrimMe ines cccccccsccsccce 1y¥@2c 
Processed, grey, summer, per lb......... 2% 8c 
Processed, grey, winter, per lb......... 4 @ 4%c 
Cattle a Serre 2%@ 3%e 


2 According to count. 
—o—— 


EASTERN FERTILIZER MARKETS. 
(Special Letter to The National Provisioner.) 


New York, Apr. 30, 1980.—Very few 
sales of such materials as_ tankage, 
blood, etc., have been made during the 
past week and the prices remain about 
the same. 

Stocks of both tankage and blood are 
accumulating, and bids are solicited 
below quotations for these materials. 

The nitrate of soda importers are 
finding business rather inactive. Sul- 
phate of ammonia is in a rather firm 
position. 

The new potash prices for shipment, 
May forward, will be placed before the 
trade this week. 


MILES CITY HORSE PLANT. 
Formation of the Custer Packing 
Co., Miles City, Mont., took place in 
April as a result of the reorganization 
of the Miles City Horse Products Co. 
The original company was formed by 
Louis F. Thiel, who will remain as 
manager of the reorganized company. 
While the plant was operated for a 
short time last fall, it was not actually 
completed until this spring. The new 
buildings and equipment are reported 
to represent an investment of $150,000. 
The plant will have a capacity of 75 
horses a day, range animals being used 
for the purpose. The meat will be ex- 
ported and fertilizer and animal feeds 
will be manufactured for domestic uses. 














THE KENTUCKY CHEMICAL MFG. CO.., Inc. 


COVINGTON, KY. Opposite Cincinnati, Ohio 


Buyers of Beef and Pork Cracklings 
Both Soft and Hard Pressed 
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Cable Address. 
ATCOFISH, NEW YORK 


Mr, H, W. Murdock, 
General Electric Company, 
76 Westminster Street, 
Providence, R. I, 


Dear lir, Murdocks 


We have over fifty General Electric 
motors of from 1:to 40 horse power in use in our plant 
at Groton, Some of these motors run under very unfavor- 
able conditions due to large quantities of water which we 
use in cleaning, Because of the very perishable nature of 
our raw material uninterrupted service for twenty four 
hours a day is necessary. 


Our confidence in General Electric ser~ 
vice and our experience with General Electric equipment is 
such that it is our present practice to specify General 
Electric. equipment on all new machines which we order, 


Very truly yours, 


Vice-President, 


CLG: MW ATLANTIC COAST FISHERIES CORP. of New York 


ATLANTIC COAST FISHERIES CORPORATION 
Xordic BRAND Products 








HATEVER the task, when you 
specify G-E Motorized Power, Gen- 
eral Electric specialists in electric drive 
will study your problem, recommend 
the form of drive best suited, and select 
the proper motor and suitable con- 

















troller from the extensive G-E line. 





Wherever your plant is located, close to 
your operations are General Electric 
sales offices and G-E Motor Dealers. 
Near by are G-E warehouses and service 
shops. All of these facilities are codrdi- 
nated to make it easy for you to obtain 
full value from your investments in 
electric motor drive. 
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THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


Principal Margarine Producing Countries 
of Europe Do Not Tax This Product 


Artificial coloring in margarine, upon 
which taxation has laid a heavy hand 
in the United States, appears to meet 
with little objection in the principal 
margarine producing countries of 
Europe. 

Great Britain, Germany, Denmark, 
Netherlands, Norway and Sweden place 
no barriers against the colored product. 
France and Spain tax colored marga- 
rine, but these are two of the least im- 
portant of the margarine consuming 
countries of Europe. 

In discussing artificial coloring, E. L. 
Thomas, specialist in meats, fats and 
oils in the U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, makes the following statement 
in his bulletin, “The Margarine Indus- 

y of Europe”: 

British Margarine Is Colored. 


Most of the margarine sold in Great 
Britain is colored. There is no regula- 
tion regarding the introduction of color- 
ing matter into the product. In 1926, 
the Imperial Economic Committee on 
Marketing issued a report, the sub- 
stance ot which was that there ap- 
peared to be no necessity for legisla- 
tion of this nature, pending completion 
of research studies undertaken to de- 
termine whether there was any asso- 
ciation between the natural color of 
butter and its vitamine properties. 

If the result of this research should 
indicate such association existing, the 
committee stated its intention of recom- 
mending prohibition of the use of col- 
oring materials in both butter and mar- 
garine. There has been no further ac- 
tion taken to date. 

Southern Germany prefers an uncol- 
ored product, while the central and 
northern sections favor the colored 
article. There are no taxes imposed 
upon the use of artificial coloring mat- 
ter. 


Northern Europe Uses Color. 


Until 1925, the use of coloring matter 
was prohibited by law in Denmark. 
With this regulation no longer in force, 
much of the margarine consumed in 
Denmark is colored, on which no tax 
is assessed. 

The artificial coloring matter most 
extensively used in Netherlands is 
naphthol red, which has the approval 
of the authorities. 

Although requiring a permit for the 
manufacture of margarine, the Nor- 
wegian government exacts no tax and 
all margarine sold in that country is 
colored. This is likewise true of 
Sweden, but margarine imported or in- 
tended for export must contain potato 
starch in such quantities that the starch 
will be found in the finished product 
to at least one-tenth of 1 per cent and 
not more than one-fifth of 1 per cent. 


France Forbids Color. 


France forbids the introduction of 
artificial coloring substances into mar- 
garine, and the regulation is stringently 
enforced. As a matter of fact, until 
comparatively recently a retailer of but- 
ter might not expose margarine for sale 


in his shop, and vice versa. The French 
food inspection service announced re- 
cently that it would isue in the early 
future a regulation requiring manu- 
facturers of margarine to incorporate 
in their formulas a small quantity of 
starch. This is to prevent unscrupulous 
retailers from mixing margarine with 
butter and selling it as butter. 

Spain has legislation on its statute 
books against the use of artificial color- 
ing matter and the sale of margarine 
in circumstances that might lead to the 
confusion of margarine with butter. The 
manufacture of and sale of margarine 
on the same premises as butter is con- 
trary to law, although exceptions to 
this regulation are authorized at times. 

The first review of the bulletin, “The 
Margarine Industry in Europe”, ap- 
peared in THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 
of April 12, 1930. The next article will 
discuss the attitude in European coun- 
tries toward vitamines in margarine. 

———-~ 
TEXAS CRUSHERS MEET. 


Three hundred Texas cottonseed offi- 
cials gathered at Corpus Christi, Tex., 
on April 27, to attend the thirty-sixth 
annual meeting of the Texas Cotton- 
seed Crushers Association, which lasted 
for three days. 

G. S. Meloy of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture talked on what is per- 
haps the foremost subject in the indus- 
try at this time—the grading of seed. 
A. L. Ward, educational director of 
the National Cottonseed Products Asso- 
ciation, made the principal address of 
the Tuesday sessions; features of Mon- 
day’s program were the addresses of 
T. J. Harrell of Fort Worth, retiring 
chief officer of the association, and 
Prof. Joseph Lee of the University of 
Oklahoma. 

W. L. Weber, Taft, Tex., was elected 
president for the coming year and R. E. 
Montgomery of Palestine, vice-presi- 
dent. 

Resolutions were passed expressing 
the utmost confidence in the activities 
of Christie Benet, general counsel of 
the National Cottonseed Products Asso- 
ciation, and approving the new Produce 
Exchange cotton oil option contract. 

The retiring president, T. J. Harrell, 
was presented with a silver service in 
appreciation of his services during the 
year just ended, and highly commended 
for the achievements of his administra- 


tion. 
~ fe 
CHEMICALS AND SOAP SUPPLIES. 

(Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 

New York, May 1, 1930.—Extra tal- 
low, f.o.b. seller’s plant, 65c lb.; Ma- 
nila cocoanut oil, tanks, New York, 
634 @7c lb.; Manila cocoanut oil, tanks, 
Coast, 6%c lbs.; Cochin cocoanut oil, 
barrels, New York, 9@9%c lb 

P. S. Y. cottonseed oil, barrels, New 
York, 10%@10%c lb.; crude corn oil, 
barrels, New York, 9% @10c lb.; olive 
oil foots, barrels, New York, 742.@8c 
lb.; 5 per cent yellow olive oil, barrels, 
New York, 80@85c gallon. 

Crude soya bean oil, barrels, New 
York, 11@11%c lb.; palm kernel oil, 
barrels, New York, 9@9%c lb.; red oil, 
barrels, New York, 10%4@11c lb.; Nigre 


May 3, 1930. 


palm oil, casks, New York, 7% @7%c 
Ib.; Lagos palm oil, casks, ‘New York, 
71% @8c lb.; glycerine, me. aye, 6% @7ec 
lb.; glycerine, C; 2. %@14c I|b.; 
glycerine, dynamite, Ke lb. 


~ = Ge—_—. 


NEW ORLEANS OIL MARKETS. 

(Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 

New Orleans, La., Apr. 28, 1930.— 
Some concessions are occasionally be- 
ing made by owners of crude or refined, 
but generally the situation remains un- 
changed and holders are anticipating 
higher values. However, as time passes, 
sufficient oil is marketed to fill the de- 
mand and buyers do not seem to have 
to advance bids to secure their require- 
ments. 

As next year’s cotton production 
seems to be the main influence of values 
in the futures, it is well to realize that 
preparations are very backward. The 
soil is too dry in central and western 
belt and occasional rains have been in- 
sufficient. Apparently, there will be no 
reduction in area to be planted and 
quantity of fertilizer will be reduced 


somewhat. Sections planted report 
germination poor due to lack of 
moisture. 


Due to lack of speculation, no fluc- 
tuation of values is anticipated until 
more is known of the growing crop. 


fo 


SHORTENING AND OIL PRICES. 


Prices of shortening and salad and 
cooking oils on Thursday, May 1, 1930, 
based on sales made by member com- 
panies of the Shortening and Oil Divi- 
sion of the National Cottonseed Prod- 
ucts Association, were as follows: 


Shortening. 


Per lb. 

North and Northeast: 

Carlots, 26,000 Ibe.......ccrcsencceee 11 

3,500 Ibe. and UP... .cccccccccccees @11\% 

Less than 3,500 Ibs..........---seeee 11 
Southeast: 

SEE, oc ccknkeus¥56s00s00s su pecee @10% 

Less than A MNES vices ce cnedenson @11\% 
Southwest: 

Cert, SE BOO Te. oc cccsccscessccces @10% 

ME ID os ceivain betes 6400 @10% 

Less than 10,000 Ibs............0++05 @11\% 
SE RUE. G'S alas hy Gs 4 nib Opis Bis. 664 wales @11\% 

Salad Oil. 

North and Northeast: 

SNORE, BRGTS TRB. ccc cccccescciccses 10% 

ee Ee ss bs skbew ens ce eednes 11\% 

1 he as essa sevens svicsecaseaens 11% 
Sou 

Cariots, BED TBs cic sccccccsseceecs @10% 

Re I I, os bn avs 006.6 0100 60 wie @11\% 
EE REE | divin 5a eos suas diueeoes @10% 


Cooking Oil—White. 
Ye per Ib. less than salad oil. 

Cooking Oil—Yellow. 
ec per lb. less than salad oil. 


ae 
MARCH MARGARINE EXPORTS. 


Exports of oleomargarine from the 
United States during March, 1930, 
were, according to the U. S. Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, as follows: To 
Europe, 11,231 lbs.; Newfoundland and 
Labrador, 300 lbs.; British Honduras, 
100 lbs.; Costa Rica, 190 lbs.; Guate- 
mala, 3,648 lbs.; Nicaragua, 63 lbs.; 
Panama, 19,784 Ibs.; Mexico, 2,602 lbs.; 
Cuba, 9,600 lbs.; Dutch West Indies, 
300 lbs.; other British West Indies, 
7,190 lbs.; Virgin Islands of U. S., 9,985 
lbs.; West Indies, miscellaneous, 950 
lbs.; Philippine Islands, 875 Ibs.; South 
America, miscellaneous, 90 lbs. Total, 
66,908 lbs., compared with 79,418 lbs. 
in March, 1929. 
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Vegetable Oil Markets 


Trade Light—Market Barely Steady— 
Outside Easiness Factor—Cash Trade 
Remains Quiet—New Crop Weather 
Favorable—Lard Weak Crude Firm. 


Operations in cotton oil futures on 
the New York Produce Exchange the 
past week were on a rather small scale, 
and the general situation presented 
little or nothing that was new. The 
undertone was barely steady, the mar- 
ket being influenced somewhat by easi- 
ness in outside commodities and pro- 
fessional pressure, due to the fact that 
consuming demand remained quiet. 
Satisfactory weather conditions in the 
South for the new crop and a per- 
sistently weak undertone in lard con- 
tinued against oil values, but the lat- 
ter market displayed a sold-out condi- 
tion at times, and was helped some- 
what by the failure of any important 
deliveries on May oil contracts. 

Commission house interest was mostly 
in the way of switching from May to 
the later futures, with new speculative 
trade on a small scale. The news fac- 
tors were mainly bearish in character, 
although there was little or no pressure 
of actual oil from the South. 

As a matter of fact, there is a lack 
of leadership on both sides, and it was 
noticeable that while the locals sold on 
the small rallies, they were inclined to 
reduce their commitments on slight set- 
backs. The general situation, neverthe- 
less, created a more or less general 
opinion that without a change for the 
better in the news, the market would 
drag somewhat lower. 


Buying on Hand-to-Mouth Basis. 


A great many found considerable 
difficulty in analyzing the situation to 
see from what quarter constructive de- 
velopments might come. The gossip is 
that April consumption is going to be 
small, with some estimates running 
200,000 bbls. or less, compared with 
290,000 bbls. in April last year. 

As a result it was the impression 
that buying power would continue con- 
spicuous by its absence until the April 
statistics are out of the way. The past 
week saw little or no betterment in 
consuming interest. The trade is buy- 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


ing in a hand-to-mouth way, and there 
was some evidence that consumers 
were not only satisfied that the carry- 
over of the end of the season will be 
a large one, but that they were dis- 
turbed somewhat by renewed unsettle- 
ment in the financial market, which 
many looked upon as reflecting un- 
satisfactory business conditions gen- 
erally. The consumers’ stocks, how- 
ever, are believed to be light, so that 
some are hopeful of a revival in de- 
mand the early part of this month. 
Some attention was given the intro- 
duction of a bill at Washington by 
Representative Jones of Texas to pro- 








SOUTHERN MARKETS 


New Orleans. 

(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 

New Orleans, La., May 1, 1930.— 
Cotton oil markets have maintained a 
steady undertone, although lard and 
corn ruled easier and 1,760 barrels of 
bleachable yellow were tendered against 
May contracts, New Orleans. Prices 
are comparatively low in face of re- 
duced stocks, strong statistical posi- 
tion of lard and crop uncertainties. 
Bleachable steady at 8%c loose New 
Orleans. Texas crude dull at 7%c; 
Valley, 742c. Estimates on April con- 
sumption range around 275,000 barrels 
against 289,000 last year. "Market de- 
cidedly “on the fence” and could de- 
cline sharply should acreage reduction 
fail to materialize or advance quickly 
should lard advance materially. 

Memphis. 

(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 

Memphis, Tenn., May 1, 1980.—There 
were sales of crude cottonseed oil this 
week at 74%4c; 41 per cent protein meal 
reached $39.00; loose cotton seed hulls, 
$7.50. Weather is clear and hot. 

Dallas. 

(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 

Dallas, Tex., May 1, 1930.—Prime 
cottonseed, nominal; prime crude oil, 
7%c; 43 per cent cake and meal, $39.00; 
hulls, $13.00; mill run linters, 2@3%c. 


vide for standardized methods of grad- 
ing and valuing cotton seed by the U.S 
Department of Agriculture. 


Rains Benefit Crop. 


A little crude sold at 7%c in the 
Southeast and Valley, and the market 
held nominally at that figure, while lit- 
tle or nothing was doing in Texas. The 
crude situation, however, attracted but 
little attention in the future market, 
the feeling being that the balance of 
the crude to come out is in rather 
strong hands. 


The weekly weather report said that 
in the western cotton belt rainfall dur- 
ing the week decidedly improved the 
condition of the soil, but in the central 
and eastern parts cool weather and 
dryness were unfavorable for germina- 
tion and growth. In Texas, planting 
continued, and the soil is in much bet- 
ter shape, while progress and condition 
of the crop was good to very good in 
the South. 

In Oklahoma the drouth has been 
generally broken and planting is well 
advanced. In most parts of the cen- 
tral and eastern belts a good general 
rain is needed as germination is slow, 
because of the coolness and dryness. 
Chopping advanced in Florida and is 
beginning in southern Georgia. 

Deliveries on May contracts were 
only 200 bbls. from store, and although 
a fair-sized open interest is believed to 
exist in the May delivery, liquidation 
dried up completely and the market 
took on an awaiting attitude. Some 
are of the impression that May is 
pretty well evened up. 

COTTONSEED OIL—Market trans- 
actions at New York: 


Friday, April 25, 1930. 


—Range— —Closing— 
Sales. High. Low. Bid. Asked. 
Ob, Rg GE: ate, ee ane 
Beas, eee Sees ee 
May . 1800 878 873 875 a 878 
PUD S-6 cihst xtc eee oa sie oi Stnle 2 a ee 
July .... 2400 902 898 901 a 902 
Aug. .... 100 910 910 912 a 915 
Sept. .... 600 920 918 920 a 921 
Get; .... 106. Oat -S2i. Sii.e-. 
ee eae See Ae 910 a 920 


Total sales, seictaadiiiae sw valialain 5,000 











OLEOMARGARINE (c 


pot © GHHAMMOND CO. C0 





Many of the leading packers 
and wholesalers of the mid- 
dle west, east, and south are 
selling Mistletoe. Let us re- 
fer you to some of them. 


Chicago, Illinois 











G. H. Hammond Conmenr 
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bbls. Prime Crude S. E. 7%c Bid. 


Saturday, April 26, 1930. 

OG ein Peeks asec oenee 860 a 885 
ny sacs coe ke ..-. 860 a 880 
May 1800 876 873 876a.... 
June 100 884 884 884a. 
July 1200 900 898 900a.... 
Se er Series, oS ae! 
SS Ee 800 920 919 919 a 920 
Oct 100 920 920 920 a 921 
OE oie s Gbe Sew e ---- 905 a 915 

Total sales, including switches, 4,000 
bbls. P. Crude S. E. 7%c Bid. 

Monday, April 28, 1930. 

ip eae Sema: oe ee 
May . 2300 882 879 879 a 882 
June .... 100 884 884 884a.... 
July .... 1400 904 903 902 a 903 
1 ES ae bthe 5535 ee: eae 
Sept. .... 1800 924 921 921 a.... 
Oct. 100 922 922 921 a 9238 
ME 2605 “snes scow O05 a O15 
Dec. 905 a 920 


Total sales, including switches, 5,700 
bbls. P. Crude S. E. 74%e Sales. 
Tuesday, April 29, 1930. 


Spot .... Ws de, ee 
May ai 880 a 885 
sd So Sure eer ee FY ve 
July 1600 903 902 903 a.... 
eee ST ee eee 910 a 917 
Sept. .... 300 922 920 921 a 922 
Oct 100 920 920 921 a 922 
LS ee Soper ee 
NA oh Nees es etek 910-a 918 


Total sales, including switches, 2,000 
bbls. P. Crude S. E. 74%c Nominal. 


Wednesday, April 30, 1930. 


NE Ae ia tek aaa o ee. ee 
May 100 887 887 887 a.... 
MODS oas- nto seek twee ee Se 
July 500 905 904 905 a 908 
Be oipeteuas<oeakiawes See ee 
Sept. .... 200 923 923 925 a 927 
Oct ae eee ee, es 
Cs ccs eee BIT SLT OT @..... 
| Se eee ¥ 920 a 927 


Total sales, including switches 900 
bbls. P. Crude S. E. 7% @7%c. 


aad ba 


The Procter & Gamble Co. 


refiners of all grades of 


COTTONSEED 
att) | Seal 


PURITAN—Winter Pressed Salad Oil 
BOREAS—Prime Winter Yellow 
VENUS—Prime Summer White 
STERLING—Prime Summer Yellow 
WHITE CLOVER—Cooking Oil 
MARIGOLD—Cooking Oil 
JERSEY—butter Oil 





HARDENED COTTONSEED OlL—for Short- 
enings and Margarines 
(58°-60° titre) 





COCOANUT OIL 
MOONSTAR—Cocoanut Oil 
P & G SPECIAL—(hardened) Cocoanut Oil 





General Offices, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Cable Address: “Procter” 








Mi, bli, 
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Thursday, May 1, 1930. 


DOO ons. os scenes bese S808 «... 
DE is Bs oo the ae ... 8838 a 887 
nS meee Tru. * we. ! 
gS Seater A 906 903 903 a 904 
BES 5s sw ks Oe Cn aeeaee 913 a 918 
ae 924 9238 921 a 922 
Oct. 923 923 921 a 923 
ae 915 915 910 a 918 
Dec 918 918 912 a 


918 








See page 44 for later markets. 








COCOANUT OIL—There was little 
or no business in this market. and the 
tone was easier with weakness in com- 
peting quarters. No particular selling 
pressure was in evidence, and copra ar- 
rivals in the Philippines continue com- 
paratively small. At New York, bulk 
oil was quoted at 6%c. At the Pacific 
Coast, nearby tanks were quoted at 6% 
@6%sc; futures, 6%c. 

CORN OIL—The market was rather 
quiet and slightly easier, but offerings 
were not pressing. Prices were quoted 
at 74% @7%c f.o.b. mills. 

SOYA BEAN OIL—Demand _re- 
mained flat, and the market was a nomi- 
nal affair, with Pacific Coast tanks 
quoted at 9%c. Domestic, f.o.b. mills, 
was quoted at 8%@8%c. 

PALM OIL—tThe break in tallow had 
a depressing effect on palm oils, but 
offerings were limited, as large sellers 
withdrew feeling that the decline of 
late has been too rapid. At New York, 
spot Nigre was quoted at 6% @7c nomi- 
nal; shipment Nigre, casks, 64%c nomi- 
nal; spot Lagos, 7@7%c nominal; ship- 
ment Lagos, 6.15@6%4c. 

PALM KERNEL OIL—With demand 
slow and allied markets weak, palm 
kernel oil was lower. Bulk oil for ship- 
ment was quoted at New York at 6% 
@6%c. 

OLIVE OIL FOOTS—An easier tone 
was in evidence owing to weakness else- 
where and a quiet demand. At New 
York, spot foots were quoted at 6%@ 
6%c; shipment foots, 642 @6%c. 

RUBBERSEED OIL—9%%c nominal. 

SESAME OIL—Market nominal. 

PEANUT OIL—Market nominal. 

COTTONSEED OIL — Demand for 
store oil was quiet, and the market easy 
with futures. Prices were quoted nomi- 
nally at about %c over May. Crude oil, 
Southeast and Valley, 73% @7%c nomi- 
nal; Texas unquoted. 


a 
HULL OIL MARKET. 


Hull, England, May 1, 1930.—(By 
Cable.)—Refined cottonseed oil, 31s 6d; 
Egyptian crude cottonseed oil, 28s 6d. 


The Edward Flash Co. 


17 State Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


Brokers Exclusively 
ALL VEGETABLE OILS 


In Barrels or Tanks 


COTTON OIL FUTURES 


On the New York Produce Exchange 
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TRADE GLEANINGS 


The Seitz Packing and Manufactur- 
ing Co., St. Joseph, Mo., plans to im- 
prove the present plant. The capital 
stock of the company is being increased 
from $50,000 to $200,000. 

Staley Packing Co., Decatur, IIl., 
plans the construction of a new plant. 
It is expected that work will begin 
about May 15. 

A central slaughterhouse is proposed 
for Whatcom county, Wash., to cost 
approximately $15,000. 

The West Virginia Packing Corp., 
Charleston, West Va., has acquired the 
Kalbitzer Packing Co. plant, 4128 Water 
st., Wheeling, West Va. 

F. G. Vogt & Sons, Inc., 30th & Race 
sts., Philadelphia, Pa., are having plans 
prepared for a 4-story abattoir. 

a" 
TRUCK FLEET EFFICIENCY. 
(Continued from page 24.) 

phy trucks always look clean. The 
color helps, no doubt, for the body is 
of brilliant red, trimmed with black 
and with printing in gold leaf. The 
chassis and wheels are of a light 
yellow. 

Now here is something in favor of 
the daily hosing. The trucks are 
painted but once every two years in- 
stead of once a year, as most business 
houses find it necessary to do in order 
to have their trucks present a neat ap- 
pearance. The cold water from the 
hose seems to have the effect of hard- 
ening the paint and varnish, and the 
dirt, with its alkali or possibly acid, 
hasn’t time to eat into the paint before 
it is washed off. 

None of the trucks carries a spare 
tire or a tool to repair a break. The 
drivers are employed to drive the 
trucks instead of fixing them, and the 
service department has a small serv- 
ice truck equipped with tools for most 
any minor and semi-major repair, 
changing tires, etc. When the driver 
needs help he telephones for it. If 
he needs a tire, that is taken along 
and with the splendid equipment on 
the service truck the tire is replaced in 
short order. 

This system eliminates much in the 
cost of tires. If each of the ten 1-ton 
trucks carried a spare tire, there would 
be ten tires out of service all of the 
time. Possibly three spares carried at 
the shop would handle maximum tire 
troubles in one day. Thus the invest- 
ment is less than many other firms 
operating ten trucks have. 

Tools are easily and often lost out of 
trucks when carried for emergency pur- 
poses. It is obvious that one set of 
tools can service ten or twenty trucks. 

fo - 
NEW MEAT SUBSTITUTE. 


A new inroad of the vegetable oil in- 
dustry into the meat field is suggested 
in the announcement of a meat substi- 
tute made from cottonseed, which was 
described recently before the American 
Chemical Society. This substitute, it is 
said, will keep as well as flour and car- 
ries 50 to 60 per cent protein. It was 
reported to be very palatable when 
properly prepared, and costs about 5c a 
pound to produce. Dr. David Wesson, 
widely known in the vegetable oil field, 
is the originator of the new meat sub- 
stitute. 
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A Canadian Expeller Installation 


HE Harris Abattoir (Western) Limited of St. Boniface, Manitoba, Canada has 
kindly permitted us to take a photograph of their two Expeller installations. 


Expellers are proving their efficiency all over North America. The most important 
advancement in the meat packing industry is the savings made possible in the dry 
rendering process by the new Anderson R. B. Crackling Expeller. 
Write us today about your requirements and we will send you naan 
complete.information as to the cost of an Expeller in your plant. ANDE RSON 


THE V. DL. ANDERSON COMPANY 
1946 West 96th Street .* Cleveland, Ohio 


EXPELLER 
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The Week’s Closing Markets 


FRIDAY’S CLOSINGS 


Provisions. 

Hog products were stronger the lat- 
ter part of the week with hogs, some 
improvement in cash trade, mainly cov- 
ering on Chicago lard stock statement. 
Chicago lard stocks increased 315,000 
lbs. last month and total 44,144,000 lIbs., 
against 97,966,000 lbs. last year. Cash 
trade is fair. 


Cottonseed Oil. 

Cotton oil dull and featureless and 
awaiting developments owing to lack 
of tenders, a slow cash trade and fears 
of a poor April consumption. South- 
east crude, 7%:@7%c; Texas unquoted. 

Quotations on cottonseed oil at New 
York Friday noon were: May, $8.88; 
June, $8.88@8.91; July, $9.05; Aug., 
$9.14@9.20; Sept., $9.22@9.25; Oct., 
$9.23; Nov., $9.10@9.20; Dec., $9.20. 


Tallow. 
Tallow, extra, 6%c. 


Stearine. 
Stearine, oleo, 8%c. 
a ie 


FRIDAY’S GENERAL MARKETS. 


New York, May 2, 1930.— Lard, 
prime western, $10.80@10.90; middle 
western, $10.70@10.80; city, 10%¢; re- 
fined continent, 10%c; South American, 
llc; Brazil kegs, 12c; compound, $11.00. 

> 


DANISH BACON EXPORTS. 
Exports of Danish bacon for the week 
ended April 26, 1930, amounted to 5,189 
metric tons, compared with 4,499 metric 
tons for the same period of 1929. 
-- fo 
Watch the Wanted page for oppor- 
tunities. 








WHOLESALE DRESSED MEAT PRICES. 
Wholesale prices of Western dressed meats quoted by the U. S. Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics at Chicago and Eastern markets on May 1, 1930: 





Fresh Beef: CHICAGO. BOSTON. NEW YORK. PHILA 
E S Ibs. up): 
"ides son . “f ° ” ... $19.00@21.00 $20.00@21.00 $20.00@21.50 er yrrere 
ee Pree ee 17.50@19.00 19.00@20.00 18.50@20.00 19.00@20.50 
STEERS (550-700 lbs.) : ; 
Choice ° ae 7 peenpe ‘ paeawneeesseumets BD.OOBAA.GO cc csccccce 20.50@ 22.50 21.00@23.00 
SNE cd6 0p apesacd sete acnessbosp sted Le i rere err 19.00@21.00 19.00@20.50 
STEERS (500 lbs. up): 
aie” seeesens ” -peacupebua tonetnas 15.00@ 17.50 18.00@ 19.00 17.00@19.00 17.00@18.50 
Dt + sfacueessobahacn keen beseatss 14.00@ 15.00 17.00@18.00 BS.BOGRIT OO cco cccccce 


STEERS (1): 
Yearling (300-550 lbs.) : 








Choice 19.50@ 21.50 21.50@23.00 = www eee eeee 

Good .... - 17.00@19.50 19.00@21.50 =. saw eeee 

Medium REGRETTOR 8 — wncnccccss §  — abopaSevvs  ‘sewedaesee 
COWS: 

ORE cc ccccccvesecccccosssccesosceees 15.00@16.00 15.50@16.00 17.00@18.00 16.00@17.00 

BENE ccccccecesccsceesccvcescesecce 14.00@15.00 14.50@15.50 15.00@16.50 14.50@15.50 

COMMON 2c cccccccccccccscccccccceeses 13.00@14.00 13.50@14.50 14.00@15.50 12.50@14.50 


ED cc ccrccnwecocccesosceceoccvces 17.00@19.00 19.00@22.00 18.00@22.00 19.00@20.00 
tt Civety aetdioesehswh>s einen season 15.00@17.00 16.00@19.00 16.00@18.00 18.00@19.00 
DEED cccoesepeesesccscerecsccndvcs 13.00@15.00 13.00@16.00 14.00@16.00 13.00@17.00 
DE CohusSeesct de wsboeuchaececwnd 10.00@13.00 10.00@13.00 12.00@14.00 10.00@13.00 
CALF (2) (3): 
Pn wan s'obpecd ets 06h) 00 000000000008 Jk)! ' etre 
PL htedkg bisedeie's sons see ud voy as,s Te errr i 
EEL cp nsesesdvccccccccesoseceeces 13.00@15.00 wc eee eee 


Fresh Lamb and Mutton: 
SPRING LAMB: 











Mn ¢c6neben00snded) 0060000000004 24.00@ 27.00 24.00@ 27.00 26.00@28.00 24.00@ 26.00 
Pn cieetencst seseccseseceseesces SLEROEe 22.00@ 24.00 25.00@26.00 21.00@ 24.00 
DL  Chnshh shisbnche<éadscpebte<é- bebdtasseos |. odb¢hbeaee 21.00@24.00 = nncccccese 
LAMB (38 Ibs. down): 
DEE. Bwrswadesen ss 0ssberees0ceen sae 19.00@ 20.00 22.00@ 23.00 21.00@23.00 21.00@ 22.00 
Sn. Shh sdukasivesn 00b656000hh000004% 17.00@19.00 21.00@ 22.00 20.00@22.00 20.00@21.00 
Dt Aittbs anh ah eheatnisheshoestons 14.00@17.00 19.00@ 21.00 19.00@20.00 18.00@19.00 
GEIR, occ cnscrcccccesccccveccectocs 13.00@14.00 18.00@19.00 17.00@I9.00 | nwwccccces 
LAMB (39-45 Ibs.) : 
Choice . 18.00@ 20.00 21.00@22.00 20.00@ 22.00 21.00@22.00 
ood .. -+ 17.00@18.00 20.00@21.00 18.00@21.00 20.00@21.00 
Medium - 14.00@17.00 18.00@ 20.00 17.00@19.00 18.00@19.00 
Common SREEEELED . . - Sevesvesse pte rrr rrr rrr 
LAMB (46-55 Ibs.) : 
DE Saskiebbees sahewssShsetesdds ane 16.00@ 17.00 19.50@21.00 18.00@19.00 17.00@18.00 
 MNGS Kean Shh ek bbs 60 sNeken oases 14.00@16.00 19.00@20.00 16.00@18.00 16.00@17.00 
MUTTON (Ewe) 70 Ibs. down: 
i os0@gbakS&Ssues 6hecehesececccses 10.00@12.00 12.00@13.00 11.00@12.00 12.50@14.00 
ES Oe ee ee ee &.00@ 10.00 10.00@ 12.00 9.00@11.00 11.00@12.00 
ER £0 s duie¥enebibeesd0ehbnencccees 7.00@ 8.00 9.00@10.00 8.00@ 9.00 10.00@11.00 
Fresh Pork Cuts: 
LOINS: 

OE eae 20.004 23.00 21.00@ 22.00 21.00@ 23.00 20.00@ 22.00 
PUD MS Und cepetecsiccocsocccccess 19.00@22.00 20.50@ 21.50 20.00@ 22.00 20.00@21.00 
tM Sia vcccurssendesecessssanee 18.00@ 21.00 19.50@20.50 18.00@19.00 18.00@20.00 

Di Mi siesdbobbanevengahes vase 16.50@17.50 17.50@ 18.50 17.00@18.00 17.00@18.00 

SHOULDERS, N. Y. Style, Skinned: 
BE PR Biicnvcscdvpccccscccccecess itt eee ye 16.00@19.00 16.00@18.00 
PICNICS: 
i ML cick cde dhesskeesweaeess  aosacd hed 15.50@16.50 cee nenee 15.00@16.00 
BUTTS, Boston Style: 
TT TTDE pascpedctesosencanceadss MEMOIR | lnc cnanaons 19.00@22.00 19.50@21.00 
SPARE RIBS: 
ES sbkGdwsncbsddabsesore ence BRO e «nw ckbe ecko): OU: Genceseees sO eeeaieneee 
TRIMMINGS: 
DE Gbesidcutee soncteceespaceiacuas 8.75@ 9.50 
BEE GRR SS¥OS<bbes See becssbhetcsadsc® 17.50@20.50 


(1) Includes heifer yearlings 450 lbs. down at Chicago and New York. 
(3) Includes sides at Boston and Philadelphia. 


at New York and Chicago. 





(2) Includes ‘‘skins on’’ 


May 3, 1930. 


BRITISH PROVISION MARKETS. 
(Special Cable to The National Provisioner. ) 


Liverpool, May 2, 1930.—General 
provision market inclined to easiness. 
Fair demand for picnics, square shoul- 
ders and pure lard. Trading quite 
active on A. C. hams for nearby and 
deferred shipment. 

Friday’s prices were as follows: 
Hams, American cut, 94s; Liverpool 
shoulders, square, 84s; hams, long cut, 
96s; picnics, 74s; short backs, 88s; bel- 
lies, clear, 80s; Canadian, 94s; Cumber- 
land, 94s; Wiltshires, none; spot lard, 
54s. 


$e 
HIDE PRICE DIFFERENTIALS. 


The Adjustment Committee of the 
New York Hide Exchange on April 28, 
1930, fixed the following price differ- 
entials between the basis grade and 
the premium and discount grades of 
hides which may be delivered aguinst 
Exchange contracts. These differentials 
are effective April 29, 1930, to prevail 
until further notice. 

The following differentials are based 
on hides taken off in the United States 
and Canada in the non-discount months 
of July, August, and September, and 
on hides taken off in the Argentine in 
the non-discount months of December, 
January, and February. 

The differentials on frigorifico hides 
are based on delivery ex-dock includ- 
ing freight, insurance, weighing, bun- 
dling, taring, and financing. 


FRIGORIFICO HIDES. 
Cents per lb. 


SBUOOTH on cc ccc ccssecvccssveccccvceses 1.25 premium 
EAGRE GUBETS oiccvcccoscccsscoseesec .05 premium 
COWS .ccccccvccccvcceccscesccseseses @ 85 premium 
Ex. light cows and steers............ 1.65 premium 
PACKER HIDES. 

Heavy native steers................. 1.70 premium 
Ex. light native steers.............. .55 premium 
SEG WETLVG DOWER. cco 85s 40 cecerececs .60 discount 
Oe ee ee ee Basis 

Heavy butt branded steers.......... 1.70 premium 
Heavy Colorado steers .............. 1.15 premium 
Eve SOME BEOOND Ci cade vas ccc seen 1.70 premium 
Light Texas steers................-. .55 premium 
Dx.. Might Texas: SbeGiR. <6 ccso5. 0.05 -60 discount 
BrGMGOR COWS 66s cccdnwwsenaans cece -60 discount 

PACKER TYPE HIHES. 

Branded cows and steers............ 1.15 discount 
Native cows and steers............No differential 


i 
CHICAGO HIDE MOVEMENT. 


Receipts of hides at Chicago for the 
week ended April 26, 1930, were 5,339,- 
000 Ibs.; previous week, 3,603,000 Ibs.; 
same week last year, 3,579,000 Ibs.; 
from January 1 to April 26 this year, 
69,216,000 Ibs.; same period a year ago, 
65,205,000. 

Shipments of hides from Chicago for 
the week ended April 26, 1930, were 
3,554,000 Ibs.; previous week, 2,189,000 
Ibs.; same week last year, 3,698,000 
lbs.; from January 1 to April 26 this 
year, 64,017,000 lbs.; same period a 
year ago, 73,541,000 Ibs. 


-—— fo 
WEEKLY HIDE IMPORTS. 


Imports of cattle hides at leading 
U. S. ports, week ended Apr. 26, 1930: 














Week ended New York. Boston. Phila. 
Apr. 26, 1930 40,172 209 
Apr. 19, 1930... 54,985 38,108 
Fe SOR eee 
Apr. 27, 1929. 3,134 20,858 
Apr. 20, 1929........ 4,172 2,009 

To date, 1930...... 686,409 284,441 217,190 

To date, 1929...... 419,521 109,061 206,020 
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THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


Hide and Skin Markets 


Chicago. 

PACKER HIDES—A very quiet week 
passed in the Chicago packer nide mar- 
ket, with neither buyers nor sellers 
pressing for action. Some scattered 
lots of March hides are still available 
at last trading prices but buyers prefer 
to take on straight April slaughter if 
possible, and killers are not offering out 
current slaughter openly until all the 
March kill is out of the way. There 
was a little trade in bulls, and a few 
scattered cars of hides moved quietly 
during the week, at steady prices for 
mixed March-April take-off, the total 
movement for the period being esti- 
mated around 10,000 to 12,000 hides. 
Packers apparently are waiting until 
demand has broadened considerably be- 
fore testing the market, although it is 
generally considered firm on the present 
basis. However, one packer obtained 
%ec advance on a car April all heavy 
native steers around mid-week, 

Spready native steers 1544@16c, nom. 
There was a movement of about 19,000 
native steers at the end of last week 
at 14c for March-April take-off, steady; 
one packer sold a car Aprils, all heavies, 
this week at 14%c for regular points. 
A car or two of extreme native steers, 
March-April take-off, understood moved 
this week at 13c, steady. 

Butt branded steers quoted at 14c, 
Colorados at 13%%c, last paid. Heavy 
Texas steers last sold at 14c, light 
Texas steers at 13c, and extreme light 
Texas steers at 12c. 

Last trading in heavy native cows was 
at 12c. Couple cars March-April light 
native cows moved at 12%%c, steady. 
Branded cows last sold at 12c. 

One packer sold 2,700 November for- 
ward bulls at 9c for natives and 8c 
for branded; about 5,000 December for- 
ward bulls sold last week at 9c for na- 
tives; 942c paid for a few St. Pauls. 

South, American market was quiet, 
only about 10,000 hides being reported 
so far. Last trading in Argentine steers 
was at $33.75, equal to about 14-9/16@ 
15-5/8c, c.if. New York, steady. 

SMALL PACKER HIDES — Most 
local small packer April productions 
have already moved, with last sales at 
12%c for all-weight native steers and 
cows and 12c for branded. One killer 
apparently still holds April production, 
and possibly a couple lots of branded 
hides still available. Killers moving on 
basis of big packer grading and trim 
earlier secured full big packer prices. 
Offerings of May hides not expected 
until some further large scale activity 
takes place in the big packer market. 

As far as can be ascertained, last 
trading in Pacific Coast market, two 
weeks ago, at 114ec for steers and 10c 
for cows, f.o.b. shipping points for 
March take-off. A report around at 
the week-end that %c advance had 
since been paid lacks information. 

HIDE TRIMMINGS—Hide trimmings 
offered freely at $33.00 per ton, Chi- 
cago basis. 

COUNTRY HIDES—Country market 
continues steady. All-weights, around 
48 lb. av., sold at 10%c, selected, de- 
livered; buyers usually talk 10c top, 
while up to 10%4c asked for light aver- 
age. Heavy steers and cows unchanged 
at 91%c. Best bid at the moment on 
buff weights 10c, while 10%4c generally 
asked, and 10%c recently paid. Good 


25/45 lb. extremes still range 12@12'éc. 
Bulls priced 7c, selected. All-weight 
branded priced 84%@9c, flat, less Chi- 
cago freight. 

CALFSKINS—Calfskins sold a cent 
higher when one big packer moved bal- 
ance of April production, reported 
around 20,000 skins, at 20c for north- 
erns, understood going. to specialty 
leather tanner. Other packers moved 
their April productions last week at 
19c for northerns. 

Market on Chicago city calfskins 
somewhat in doubt and trading will be 
necessary to definitely establish the 
market. Some quoting 17%c nom. for 
straight 8/15 lb. weights. Others are 
offering 8/10 Ib. at 18c and 10/15 lb. at 
19c. One car, 5,000 outside city calf 
sold at 17c. Mixed city and country 


‘calf quoted 14%2@15c; straight coun- 


tries 14c. 

KIPSKINS—One big' packer moved 
April kipskins on basis of 18¢ for north- 
ern natives and 16c for over-weights, 
or 4c advance on both. Branded kips 
quoted 13%c last paid. 

Chicago city kips quoted 16%c, nom., 
with offerings at 17c. Mixed cities and 
— 18%@14c; straight countries 
18¢.. 

Big packer April regular slunks last 
sold at $1.25, and hairless at 26c. 

HORSEHIDES—Market steady and 
about unchanged. Choice city render- 
ers, with manes and tails, quoted $4.25 
@4.75 asked. Mixed city and country 
lots range $3.50@4.00, flat, according 
to quality, based on not over 10 per 
cent No. 2’s. 

SHEEPSKINS — Dry pelts dull 
around llc, last paid. One big packer 
sold a car all No. 1 shearlings, % in. 
and up, at 50c; other sales reported at 
45c and 50c. Fresh clips quoted around 
35@40c, straight No. 2’s around 30c. 
One lot of small packer shearlings sold 
at 221%c, flat, at outside point, figur- 
ing 30c for 4 in. up., 20c for shorts and 
No. 2’s, and 10c for shear cuts, bare- 
backs and ribby, steady. Pickled skins 
quiet at Chicago and quoted $4.50@ 
5.00 per doz. straight run of lamb; sales 
reported in the eastern markets as low 
as $4.00, no details available. Last 
sales of wool pelts were at $1.35 for 
heavies and $1.20 for lights, at out- 
side points. 

PIGSKINS—No. 1 pigskin strips 
offered at 644c, Chicago, with very little 
interest. Fresh frozen gelatine scraps 
quoted 4%c per lb.; green salted last 
sold 4%c, delivered East. 


New York. 

PACKER HIDES—Packer hide mar- 
ket continues quiet, all packers having 
moved April productions couple weeks 
ago at 14c for native steers, 14c for 
butt brands, and 13%c for Colorados. 

COUNTRY HIDES — Market about 
unchanged, with buying interest rather 
quiet. Buff weights quoted 10@10%c 
asked, and asking prices on extremes 
range 12@12%c, with buyers’ ideas 
generally about %c under asking prices. 

CALFSKINS—The heavy trading in 
calfskins last week about cleaned up 
the market to first of May. Following 
earlier sales of 5-7’s last week at $1.55, 
one lot of collector’s skins sold at $1.60, 
while $1.65 was obtained by one packer. 
Trading in 7-9’s last week was at $1.90 
@1.95, and 9-12’s at $2.50@2.60. Mar- 
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ket appears strong and higher prices 
are talked in a nominal way. Last sales 
of 12/17 lb. veal kips were at $2.90@ 
2.95, buttermilks $2.80, and 17 lb. up at 
33.90. 

New York Hide Exchange Futures. 

Saturday, April 26, 1980—Close: May 
14.20@14.30; June 14.45n; July 14.70n; 
Aug. 14.95n; Sept. 15.17@15.20; Oct. 
15.40n; Nov. 15.60n; Dec. 15.85@15.90; 
Jan. °15.95n; Feb. 16.06@16.12; Mar. 
16.15n. Sales 5 lots. 

Monday, April 28, 1980—Close: May 
14.20@14.40; June 14.45n; July 14.70n; 
Aug. 14.95n; Sept. 15.20 sale; Oct. 
15.40n; Nov. 15.60n; Dec. 15.80@15.95; 
Jan. 15.90n; Feb. 16.06@16.16; Mar. 
16.15n. Sales 9 lots. 

Tuesday, April 29, 1980—Close: May 
14.20n; June 14.45n; July 14.70n; Aug. 
14.95n; Sept. 15.20 sale; Oct. 15.40n; 
Nov. 15.60n; Dec. 15.85@15.88; Jan. 
15.90n; Feb. 16.06@16.15; Mar. 16.15n. 
Sales 6 lots. 

Wednesday, April 30, 1980 — Close: 
May 14.20@14.40; June 14.45n; July 
14.70n; Aug. 14.95n; Sept. 15.20@15.22; 
Oct. 15.45n; Nov. 15.65n; Dec. 15.87@ 
15.90; Jan. 16.00n; Feb. 16.10@16.22; 
Mar. 16.20n. Sales 15 lots. 

Thursday, May 1, 19830—Close: May 
14.21@14.40; June 14.45n; July 14.75n; 
Aug. 14.95n; Sept. 15.15@15.20; Oct. 
15.45n; Nov. 15.65n; Dec. 15.85@15.90; 
Jan. 16.00n; Feb. 16.06@16.25; Mar. 
16.20n; Apr. 16.30n. Sales 4 lots. 

Friday, May 2, 1930—Close: May 
14.20; June 14.45; July 14.75; Aug. 
14.95; Sept. 15.15; Oct. 15.45; Nov. 
15.65; Dec. 15.85; Jan. 16.00; Feb. 16.10; 
Mar. 16.20; Apr. 16.30. 

a 

CHICAGO HIDE QUOTATIONS. 

Quotations on hides at Chicago for 
the week ended May 2, 1930, with com- 


parisons, are reported as follows: 
PACKER HIDES. 


Week ended Prey. Cor. week, 
May 2. week. 1929. 

Spr. nat. strs.154%@16n 15%@16n @17T% 
Hvy. nat. 

rea 14 @14% 14 @14% ais 
Hvy. Tex. strs. @14 @i4 @i4 
Hvy. butt brnd’d 

CU. cccccs @i4 @14 @l4 
Hvy. Col. strs. @13% @13% @13% 
Ex-light Tex. 

Ct Se @i2 @12 @i4 
Brnd’d cows. @i2 @12 @i4 
Hvy. nat. cows @12 @12 14 @14% 


Lt. nat. cows @12% @12% @15 

Nat. bulls... 9 @ 9% @9% 104%@11 

Brnd'd bulls. 8 @ 8%n 8 @8%n 9 @ 9% 
@19 23 @ 


Calfskins ... @20 24 
Kips, nat. .. @18 @17% @20ax 
Kips, ov-wt.. @16 @15% @18ax 
Kips, brnd’d. @13% @13% @i5 
Slunks, reg.. @1.25 @1.25 1.50@1.60 
Slunks, hris.. @26 @26 @55 


) 
Light native, butt branded and Colorado steers 
lc per Ib. less than heavies. 
CITY AND SMALL PACKERS. 


Nat. all-wts. @12% @12% @15 
Branded .... @i2 @12 @l4 
Nat. bulls... @9 @ 9 @10 
Brnd’d bulls. @ 8 @ 8 @9 
Calfskins ...174@18n @17%n 19 @21 

it ssn esas @16%n @16n 17%@18 
Slunks, reg.1.0744@1.10 @1.10 @1.25 
Slunks, hris.. @20n 20 @25n 35 @40 


COUNTRY HIDES. 
Hvy. steers.. @ 9% @ 9% @ii 
Hvy. cows... @ 9% @ 9% @l1 
OD concees 10 @10% 104%@10% 12 @12% 


Extremes ...12 @12% @12% 14 @14% 
| ree @ Tax @ Tax 8 @9 

Calfskins ... @14n @l4n 15 @15% 
ere @13n @13n 14 @14% 


ps 
Light calf...1.00@1.10 1.00@1.10 1.00@1.10 
Deacons ....1.00@1.10 1.00@1.10 1.00@1.10 
Slunks, reg..60 @70 60 @T5 50 @6h 
Slunks, hris.. 5 @10 5 @10 15 @25 
Horsehides ..3.50@4.75 3.00@4.75 4.50@5.50 


Hogskins ...50 @55 50 @55 60 @T70 
SHEEPSKINS. 


Pkr. lambs..1.30@1.40 1.30@1.40 2.00@2.50 


kr. 
lambs ....1.20@1.35 1.20@1.35 1.75@2.25 
Pkr. shearlgs.30 @50 40 @52% 1.05@1.30 
Dry pelts.... @ii1 @i11 18 @20 
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The Best Quality is on Change 


CHICAGO LIVE STOCK EXCHANGE 


Union Stock Yards 





NLY “standard” grade or “fancy” 
grade hogs can be delivered through 

the clearing house. No other grade meets 
the requirements of a “future” contract. 
Hogs that are offered on ‘change that fail 
to meet the requirements are classed “No 


-Grade” and cannot be delivered, but are 


sold on the open cash market. 


The Regulations tell you what standard 
hogs are. They must be fat or well fin- 
ished — uniform in weight — uniform in 
quality. “Fancy” hogs, in addition to these 
qualifications, must be uniform in type with 
outstanding quality, indicating superior 
yield in dressing. 


Contracts bought on ’change assure you of 
the Best Quality, uniform all the time, 





from the greatest hog market in the world. — 








| CHicag Sn 
; E Oo Live é 


/ ear; / 
/ Ting House 





Your Guide 
and Protection 


These Clearing House Reg- 
ulations are your guide 
and protection. These 
sound regulations show 
you why you can look to 
this Exchange to make or 
obtain delivery. They 
show how and why this 
Exchange can guarantee 
all contracts. Send for 
your FREE copy today. 
It will pay you and there 
is no obligation. 








Chicago, Ill. 
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THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


Live Stock Markets 


CHICAGO 


(Reported by U. S&S. Ba omy of Agricultural 


Eco: ics.) 
Chicago, Ill., May 1, 1930. 


CATTLE—Compared with a week 
ago: Fed steers and yearlings, 25@50c 
lower, mostly 50c lower on most offer- 
ings with weight, instances more, but 
week-end upturn erased good share 
early sharp decline; light yearlings, 
about 25¢ lower, these also recovering 
as the week closed; uneven 50c@$1.00 
decline followed excessive Monday run, 
that day’s receipts, at 24, 000, being 
largest for April in four years and 
largest for any single day since last 
October; she stock trade, steady to 25c 
lower, low cutters showing downturn; 
bulls, 25@50c lower; vealers, 50@75c 
lower. Week’s top on weighty steers, 
$14.65; only a few loads above $14.00; 
best light steers, $14.10; yearlings seal- 
ing 975 lbs., $13.85; bulk steers and 
yearlings, $10. 50@12. 50; yearling heif- 
ers, $12.65, mostly $11. 15 downward to 
$10.00. Heavy Kosher cows sold up to 
$10.00 and comparable heifers to $11.00; 
more cows in run at $8.75@9.50; bulk 
fat offerings, $7.25@8.50; light low 
cutters at close, down to $4.50, mostly 
$4.75@5.00, strongweights meanwhile 
making $5.50@6.50, latter kinds on 
common fat cow order. It was largely 
a steer run; bulk $12.50 down to $10.25; 
heavy sausage bulls closed at $7.50 and 
selected vealers at $11.00; mostly $8.00 
@10.00 on 100- to 130- Ib. averages. 

HOGS—Unusually narrow price fluc- 
tuations featured the week’s trade and 
in comparison with week ago, today’s 
prices are 10@15c higher. Today’s 
top, $10.20; bulk good to choice 160- 
to 230-Ib. weights, $9.90@10.15; 240- 
to 300-lb. weights, $9.75@10.00; big- 
weight butchers, down to $9.50; desir- 
able 130 to 150 lIbs., $9.50@10.00; pigs, 
$9.00@9.50; packing sows, $8.85@9.40. 
Shipping demand was fair, small pack- 
ers being active buyers on breaks. 
Quality decidedly improved, 190- to 
250-lb. weights predominating. 

SHEEP—Decreased supplies and urg- 
ent shipping and local demand prompted 
sharply higher prices, the week’s ad- 
vance on fat lambs measuring around 
$1.00; fat ewes and limited offering 
native spring lambs unchanged; late 
bulk fat wooled lambs, $10.25@10.85, 
top $11.00, highest price since March 
17. Shorn lambs, mostly $9.25@9.50, 
few $9.65@9.75; fat ewes, $5.50 down; 
odd lots of 50- to 70-Ib. native spring- 
ers, $12.00@13.00. 

+e 


KANSAS CITY 
(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 

Kansas City, Kan., May 1, 1930. 
CATTLE—Increased supplies and a 
very slow eastern dressed beef market 
reflected a decidedly weaker undertone 
in the week’s trade, and all killing classes 
suffered sharp declines. Fed steers and 
yearlings ruled unevenly 25@75c lower, 
with mature classes showing the most 
loss, while light mixed yearlings and 
fed heifers are around 50c off. The 
week’s top stopped at $13.00 on choice 
heavies and the bulk of the fed offer- 
ings sold from $10.00@12.25. She stock 
sold at steady to 50c lower rates, with 


better grades off most. Bulls are 25c 
lower, while vealers are 50c@$1.00 
under a week ago, with extreme top at 
$11.00. 

HOGS—Very little change has been 
registered in the hog market during 
the week, and final prices are strong to 
10c higher, with weighty offerings 
showing the advance. Considerable un- 
evenness has been in evidence, but price 
fluctuations have been mild. The late 
top rested at $9.80 on choice 180- to 
230-lb. weights, and the bulk of the 
160- to 240-lb. weights went from $9.65 
@9.80. Desirable 250-lb. butchers 
reached $9.70, best 300-lb. weights, $9.45. 

SHEEP—Fed lambs met a broad de- 
mand, and prices advanced $1.00@1.25 
over last Thursday. The late top on 
fed woolskins reached $10.50 to ship- 
pers, while packers paid up to $10.35. 
Shorn offerings ranged upward to $9.60 
late in the week. Arizona springers 
were fairly numerous at $11.00@11.25 
early, but none were offered at the high 
time. Mature classes held about steady 
with most of the Arizona shorn ewes 
selling from $4.00@4.50. 
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OMAHA 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


Omaha, May 1, 1930. 

CATTLE—Comparatively liberal re- 
ceipts, both locally and in the aggre- 
gate, resulted in weak to lower prices 
on most killing classes. Fed steers and 
yearlings predominated in each day’s 
supply and show the most decline, the 
week’s downturn measuring mostly 50c, 
with extremes on better grades 75c off. 
She stock declined 25@50c, heifers and 
low cutters showing the most loss. 
Bulls held steady, and vealers closed 
the week 50c higher. Yearling steers 
sold up to $13.00; weighty steers, 
$13.25; light steers, $13.35. 
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HOGS—A general curtailment in re- 
ceipts injected life into the hog trade, 
and the market showed a _ stronger 
trend for the period, with comparisons 
Thursday with Thursday uncovering a 
net advance of 10@15c on all classes. 
Thursday’s top, $9.75, was paid for 
sorted 190-lb. lights, with the follow- 
ing bulks: 160- to 250-lb. average, 
$9.50@9.65; 250- to 320-lb. weights, 
$9.25@9.50; packing sows, $8.75@9.00. 

SHEEP—With the small percentage 
of slaughter California spring lambs 
available, the general market on slaugh- 
ter lambs staged a sharp advance, while 
matured sheep held strong. Compari- 
sons Thursday with Thursday show 
fed wooled and fed clipped lambs $1.00 
@1.25 higher, with current bulk fed 
wooled lambs $10.25@10.50; fed clipped 
lambs, $8.75@9.25. Spring lambs have 
been scarce and firm. Bulk native 


springers, $11.50@11.75. Shorn ewes 
are noted at $5.00@5.25. 
—_@-—. 
ST. LOUIS 
(Reported by U. 8S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


East St. Louis, Ill., May 1, 1930. 

CATTLE—Comparatively liberal re- 
ceipts forced the price curve downward 
on practically all classes this week. 
Compared with one week ago: Steers 
and general market on mixed yearlings 
and heifers, 50@75c lower; choice light 
heifers, steady to 25c lower; cows, 
mostly 25c¢ lower, spots off more; cut- 
ters, low cutters and bulls, weak to 25c 
lower; vealers, 25c lower. Bulk of 
steers scored $9.25@12.00, 1,065-lb. 
yearlings scoring $12.60 as top, while 
1,260-lb. matured steers registered 
$12.50. Most fat mixed yearlings and 
heifers cashed at $10.50@11.50, 590-lb. 
heifers earning $13.00 as top. Most 
cows brought $7.00@8.25; low cutters, 
largely $4.25@5.00; top medium bulls, 
$7.75; top vealers, $10.75. 

HOGS—Swine prices were practically 
unchanged all week except that pack- 
ing sows worked 10@15c higher. Top 
on Thursday was $10.20, with bulk of 
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160 to 260 lbs., $10.00@10.10; sows, 
$8.75@8.90. 

SHEEP—Fat lambs found better ac- 
tion and advanced 25@50c during the 
week. Wooled lambs sold from $9.00@ 
9.65; clipped lambs topped at $9.50, 
with bulk $8.75@9.25. 

-————_——_ 


ST. JOSEPH 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics.) 


St. Joseph, Mo., May 1, 1930. 

CATTLE—The week’s enlarged move- 
ment resulted in a lower market for 
most cattle. Desirable light yearlings 
suitable for shipment, had best call, and 
some where not over weak to 25c lower, 
but most other yearlings, heifers and 
practically all matured steers sold 25@ 
50c off. Cows ruled weak to 25c lower; 
vealers, unchanged. Steer receipts ran 
very largely to medium quality and sold 
largely from $9.50@11.50; a few good 
medium weights, $11.50@12.25, the 
latter figure top in the absence of any- 
thing choice. Most fat heifers sold 
from $9.00@11.00; one load, $11.50; 
beef cows, $6.50@8.00; cutter and low 
cutter cows, $4.25@5.50; bulls, $6.25@ 
7.50; top vealers, $12.00. 

HOGS—Indifferent buying and an 
easier tone characterized trading in 
hogs. Top, $9.80; bulk offerings 170 to 
230 Ibs., $9.65@9.75; 230 to 265 lbs., 
$9.50@9.65; 265 to 310 lbs. $9.30@ 
9.50; a few extreme heavies down to 
$9.15; sows, largely $8.50@9.00. 

SHEEP—The lamb market, notwith- 
standing a record April movement, 
whip up sharply at the close of the 
month, and during the past week ad- 
vanced fully $1.25 on old crop lambs, 
the top for which reached $10.50 today. 
Bulk of woolskins brought $10.15@ 
10.25 today; clipped offerings, $9.25@ 
9.40; Colorado springers, $12.00; choice 
shorn ewes, $5.25. 

a os 


ST. PAUL 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


So. St. Paul, Minn., April 30, 1930. 

CATTLE—Sharply increased market- 
ings at all points made for an uneven 
25 to mostly 50c lower market than late 
last week. Steers and yearlings showed 
the big end of the loss, with the bulk 
selling today at $9.75@10.75, while best 
offerings for the week stopped at $11.50 
or fully 50c lower. Fat cows dropped 
back to the season’s lowest point, with 
the bulk today selling at $6.00@7.50; 
heifers, $7.75@9.25; low cutters and 
cutters, $4.75@5.50; medium = grade 
bulls, $6.50@7.00. Vealers worked 50c 
lower, closing largely at $8.00@8.50 on 
good grades. 

HOGS—Very little change was ap- 
parent in hog values for the period, 
good and choice 160- to 230-lb. weights 
clearing at $9.55@9.65 with 240- to 
around 300-lb. averages at $9.00@9.50. 
Pigs and light lights were most 
numerous at $9.25, with sows at $8.50@ 


8.75. 

SHEEP—A strong and 25c or more 
higher market prevailed on lambs for 
the week, with ewes selling weak to 
25¢c lower. Good and choice shorn 
lambs cashed at $8.75@9.00 with good 
woolskins at $9.25, while choice shorn 
ewes brought $5.00@5.25, wooled sorts, 
$5.00@5.50. 
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SIOUX CITY 


(Reported by U. 8. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 
Sioux City, Ia., May 1, 1930. 

CATTLE—Uneven downward price 
revisions generally featured cattle trade 
for the week. Beef steers and year- 
lings declined 50@75c, and fat she 
stock ruled 25@50c lower. A sprink- 
ling of strictly choice steers reached 
$13.25, and the bulk turned at $9.00@ 
11.50. Most heifers went at $8.25@ 
10.50; load lots ranged up to $11.25, 
and beef cows bulked at $6.75@8.25. 
Bulls finished 25c lower, with beef kinds 
up to $8.00 and the $11.50 vealer top 
showed a full 50c drop. 

HOGS—Swine prices ruled steady to 
10c lower, with the late top at $9.65 for 
210- to 230-lb. butchers, while most 160- 
to 260-lb. desirable offerings made $9.35 
@9.60. The bulk of 260- to 320-lb. 
weights turned at $9.10@9.35, with a 
few heavies around $9.00. Sows sold 
largely at $8.60@8.85. 

SHEEP—Slaughter lambs made $1.00 
@1.50 gains, and choice 90-lb. wool- 
skins reached a top at $10.50, best since 
early March. The bulk of medium to 
good kinds dropped down to $9.75. 
Clippers topped at $9.25, with others at 
$8.75@9.00. Aged stock was relatively 
scarce, with clipped slaughter ewes 
eligible around $5.00. 

~ fe 


SLAUGHTER REPORTS 


Special reports to The National Provisioner show 
the number of livestock slaughtered at 15 centers 
for the week ended April 26, 1930, with com- 














parisons: 
CATTLE. 
Week Cor. 
ended Prev. week, 
Apr. 26. week. 1929. 
CGS oenpecsvensuvas 20,518 14,685 20,919 
errr F 14,318 16,472 15,680 
GN 5s vey ve necssceswes 17,106 14,807 18,014 
SNE conc everecteunes 8,365 8,110 7,392 
DE EE | ese echosacans 5,175 4,912 6,617 
ST stnsccdenep¥ics 7,754 7,281 9,155 
a ore 1,842 1,543 1,948 
RP ere 3,787 4,422 
Philadelphia ............ 1,471 1,016 1,281 
Indianapolis ............ 1,474 1,086 1,749 
New York & Jersey City. 8.955 7,420 7,850 
Oklahoma City .......... 3,204 2,820 2,564 
a errr 2,855 3,011 3,189 
rT ee! 1,766 2,620 
DOE cc cnsssvscccesane 95,781 88,716 103,400 
HOGS. 
ROD 5555s vied vas xkonenal 112,945 104,841 118,205 
SS OU ss ccccascces 19,733 24,960 25,8673 
SEED. 00000002 ces qubseed 7 44,571 55,856 
es BORD a ctecccescanse 28,929 30,064 32,183 
St. Joseph 425 19,468 28,022 
Sioux City 26,060 37,977 
MP 0002s cbs 10,397 10,896 
Fort Worth 7.650 9,457 
Philadelphia : 16,467 18,787 
Indianapolis A 21,353 = 17,885 
New York & Jersey City. 44,180 41,7284 46,919 
Oklahoma City .......... 6,823 8.719 138,081 
SEINE” s c0cccssscenen 19,895 17,448 21,148 
SEE Gavenctesukesswan 7,271 5,757 5,864 
BEE sb ocean dae caebonved 359,610 379,487 436,953 
SHEEP. 
ORD aso chase caseews 48,029 5,550 49,662 
Kansas City . 88,030 34.375 32,154 
ED. (i'n 5000 ve0ns 53,7387 46.126 31,061 
SO eae 6,468 11,205 3.461 
St. Joseph 28,851 31,148 29,482 
Sioux City .... 10,312 13,090 9,283 
i 3,087 4,301 1,723 
i MN: syccacttatve - ewhnle 4.136 18.924 
Philadelphia 4,990 5,000 4,269 
Indianapolis 799 640 678 
New York & Jersey City. 59,704 57,685 39,293 
Oklahoma City ......... 2 938 120 
ee PPR reer 1,310 1,590 1,274 
PP 5,270 7,294 6,897 
| er Ty iri 250,823 283,073 228,281 


Boston slaughters omitted. 


Watch the “Wanted and For Sale” 


. page for business opportunities or bar- 


gains in equipment. 
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CANADIAN LIVESTOCK PRICES. 


Summary of top prices for livestock 
at leading Canadian centers, week 
ended Apr. 25, 1930, with comparisons, 
as reported by the Dominion Live Stock 
Branch: 


BUTCHER STEERS. 








1,000-1,200 lbs. 

Same 
Prev. week, 
week 1929. 

SED acs bu seecese sean $11.00 11, 
EER. svcccsecesaws @ 10.00 72 
Pe 10.50 11,00 
ED Wines Xp ownsdhs ce 10.70 10.50 
See 10.25 10.50 
Prince Albert 9.25 9.50 
SE MEY ‘sscccreccnnee 10.00 10.25 
PEE Balcckeccdzsecs 9.50 10.00 
PRO on 5.60 dneen bao ve $13.50 $17.00 
EEL, Kn tbadescedeeee 9.50 13.00 
eae 12.00 15.00 
DE. 5 20436000 13.00 13.00 
Edmonton ......... 11.50 14.00 
Prince Albert .... 9.00 11.00 
DD ET Sib dcceecsces 10.50 12.00 
TE ais awn aoenewe 11.00 12.00 
NOD ses cadececceewe $13.75 
BENE co icccccescocces 14.25 
MEE wasedcceseoeen 12.75 
| Ne er 12.85 
Edmonton ......... 2.85 
Prince Albert 12.75 
Moose Jaw ..... 12.65 
NR wi kets oe ceens 12.55 
WOMAMEO ccccveccsoceses $15.50 
Momtreal .....ccccccccce 9.50 
MOR vis sccccssecces 13.50 
GRRE cece veccecssccece awa 
WGmonton .....cccccccee 14.00 
Prince Albert .......... ose8 
Moose Jaw ........+++- rer 11.50 
Saskatoon ...........-- 8.75 ‘ae 


*Spring lambs per head. 
—_@—_ 
RECEIPTS AT CHIEF CENTERS. 


Combined receipts at principal mar- 
kets, week ended Apr. 26, 1930, with 
comparisons: 

At 20 markets: 

Week ended Apr. 26..... 
Previous week .. 
1929 


Cattle Hogs. Sheep. 


371,000 
363, 


At 11 markets: 





Week Geek Bae. BB. cvs ccccdcccvcssecesd 465,000 
OTAOUS “WOE occ snk seccsccasiwesteveses 481,000 
BEE >, cas ddecnesnewesdscecsasavekeweeenta 520,000 
ED W596 a00 cee 600 stot ered 0000es ten é hess one 
DET > gage Sab eidu Dietaes c6veden4 be awlecdeeeced 489,000 
SD: enshsy du vacedéwedeesasenesethoaivesed 2,000 
At 7 markets: Cattle. Hogs Sheep. 


Week ended Apr. 
Previous week 





U. S. INSPECTED HOG KILL. 


Hogs slaughtered under federal in- 
spection at nine centers during the 
week ended Friday, Apr. 25, 1930: 


Cor. 
Week ended Prev. week, 
Apr. 25. week. 1929. 
Eee ry 112,945 104,841 118,205 
Kansas City, Kan..... 49,107 48,990 55,267 
GE bcc cccnsocenec 42,891 46,083 51,504 
*St. Louis .......... 58,682 46,932 54,508 
er 22,111 26,816 42,126 
ee EEE. Sontcnsweds's 42,342 44,235 41,300 
St. Joseph, Mo....... 19,439 17,876 20,430 
Indianapolis ......... 24,175 23,193 20,785 
New York and J. C... 28,870 28,408 33,270 
*Includes East St. Louis, Tl. 


SHEEP DRESSING METHODS. 


There are two principal methods of 
dressing sheep. What are they, and 
what are their differences? Ask “The 
Packer’s Encyclopedia,” the “blue book” 
of the meat packing industry. 














, 1980. 
>RICES. 
livestock 
rs, week 
aparisons, 
sive Stock 
Same 
Vv week, 
*k 1929 
00 $11.50 
00 11.25 
50 11.00 
70 10.50 
25 10.50 
25 9. 
00 10.25 
50 10.00 
50 $17.00 
50 13.00 
00 15.00 
00 13.00 
50 14.00 
00 11.00 
50 12.00 
00 12.00 
25 $13.75 
.80 14 
15 12.75 
50 12.85 
12. 
55 12.75 
55 12.65 
45 12.55 
$15.50 
9.50 
13.50 
14.00 
ee 11.50 
15 wet 
NTERS. 
‘ipal mar- 
1930, with 
logs. Sheep. 
000 371,000 
000 363,000 
000 310,000 
000 284, 
1,000 247,000 
000 226,000 
Hogs 
Aeacd 465,000 
seed 1, 
eakad 520,000 
nee 527,000 
Soueee 489,000 
Ayana 492,000 
ogs Sheep 
3,000 274,000 
000 276,000 
1,000 217,000 
3,000 192,000 
1,000 178,000 
1,000 155,000 
KILL. 
‘ederal in- 
uring the 
5, 1930: 
Cor. 
'. week, 
x 1929. 
41: 118,205 
55,267 
83 51,504 
32 54, 
316 42,126 


‘HODS. 

nethods of 
they, and 
Ask “The 
‘blue book” 
r. 
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RECEIPTS AT CENTERS 


SATURDAY, APRIL 26, 1930. 
CN was a cick vas aseve 
Cattle. Hoge. Sheep. er eer 
MESO 5 ccnsecvabccrevie 175 5,000 10,000 Qmaha ..........ccecee 
Kansas City ......sese0. 500 1,000 Re INR ss wide saw Sew dio 
DER: edness eG be aenne 50 3,000 Sine ME MME ce cod es 
BE SOUS: co vvccceesecicsce 100 5,000 100s Sioux ST ys sw earaacs 
SEU oc00 cb ees oese 100 1,000 Se Oe 
Sioux City ............. 200 3,500 100 Oklahoma City ........ 
Me MOOR on tinns adenese ven 100 900 300 Fort Worth ............ 
Oklahoma City ......... 100 500 oece OMWAMEEO 4 .csscccaar 
TE Sees 10) 300 >) ME ye 
Ec ckowicd Setinaesees dunes ence 4,400 JLouisville ..........0.0. 
Louisville ...cssccccccces 200 300 100 Wichita .... ‘ 
DE acd aesa dae dine 60< 100 900 500 Indianapolis 
Indianapolis ............ 100 2,000 100 pittsburgh .. 
Pittsburgh ..........+6.. 100 500 2 Cincinnati 
Cincinnati ............46. 200 1,800 100 Buffalo ... 
DEED aces hove cesseéeesa an ean 700 200 Cleveland 
Cleveland .......ccecceee 100 800 Nashville ; 
Nashville .....cecccceves 100 400 SOR SRD. ikiacxeeccceseen 
ED arco tahiehsepdeaeu.. «ake sand 300 
MONDAY, APRIL 28, 1930. WEDNESDAY, 
NE: 6 whdia 00 bua vudaeey 24,000 40,000 24,000 Chicago ............... 
0 are er 15,000 8,000 14,000 Kansas City .......... 
SRY A Sw aigts dedi ace Sie 4 © 9,500 a .? 2” FRR eee 
eT Wr ee 4,000 15,000 ee ee | RR ee 
eee 2,200 4,000 9,000 St. Joseph ............ 
fo 2a errr 5,000 7,500 * ss. kerr 
BME edccvcceecsccece 8,300 12,000 Nm &) eae 
Oklahoma City 800 1,600 100 Oklahoma City ......... 
TE 3,500 500 ec. ae. eee 
NN, 6 5 34:5 n04. 04 54,06 300 900 TOD DEIWOUNOO 2. cccccecs 
 ockn paes.0s ead d0's 06 8,500 1,200 2 i QS ene ere 
CN. hises 60004600069 200 700 500 Louisville ............. 
ree 4,400 2,200 a... TR 
SS See ree 400 4,000 100 Indianapolis ........... 
RT raincy ('e'a's 0 600% 900 3,000 4.GUD PRECETE cc cccccccccs 
|. ES ro 1,000 3,000 De SEE 0 ov ¢scce ov ees 
SE neath gdasccbusgegs 2,300 7,400 (fee | Seer 
EE as yeS sens eesada 1,009 3,600 1,600 Cleveland .........+... 
EE ce sb dbineweab ea 100 400 ae! errr 
EE Sccedacccdecheses 600 1,500 GED TRUM ccc ccscnssccas 








Long Distance Phone 
YARDS 0037 
Private Wires to Clear- 
ing House Floor and 
Hog Alley 
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TUESDAY, APRIL 29, 1930. 





FELIX GEHRMANN 


Commission Buyer of Live Stock 
Room 606—Exchange Bldg., Union Stock Yards 
Chicago, Illinois 
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THURSDAY, MAY 1, 1930. 


Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
4 ; Ce A Pepe Bree 5,500 21,000 14,000 
++ 7,000 25,000 11,000 Kansas City ............ 2,000 6,500 7, 
+ 8,000 8,000 10,000 Omaha .............0.0- 2,500 9,000 12,000 
- 8,000 11,000 14,000 st. Louis .... ....sseee 1,500 11,000 800 
- 4,500 15,500 3,000 st, Joseph 20.0006! 800 3,500 6,500 
© 1400 S000” BONO Risa Clty .uscccccscescs 1,300 5,000 2,100 
oo S000 1000 2,000 Bt, Peal... ci cevesess 1,400 5,000 600 
- 2,600 6,000 1,500 Oklahoma City ........ . 500 1,200 100 
ere 600 Wert West... .csecceiss 600 500 500 
- 2,400 1,000 SOD: MAIWRBRAB. 7650-0 kis09 0550 600 1,500 300 
‘si DS RS SE Ea ya's vaca Gree 400 400 8,500 
ce 1,000 5,200 Louisville ............05. 100 500 800 
- 200 600 ROOe WRMEE alain 64 ia 5 dain Aokia'g 2 700 =: 1,600 
300 1,700 300 Indianapolis .......,..... 600 —-5, 000 300 
1,400 6,000 200 Pittsburgh ............-. 100 = 1,500 500 
ee 500 ee MEME > so, sens S65 os 400 = 1,700 300 
00 8,600 = A. Saar ari 100 500 600 
eee 900 20D” CRCVEIATIA oo... ccc knees 300 §=.2,000 Ss -1,3 
= 1 = — EERE RTOS tape 100 600 500 
A 00 600 000 I as s Pesce pene cous 400 1,000 900 
FRIDAY, MAY 2, 1930. 
APRIL 30, 1930. i ia EES ARTS He 1,500 16,000 15.000 
i Sa eeee 700 4,500 3,500 
.. 7,500 17,000 15,000 Omaha ................. 1,400 11,500 9,000 
oe OB BOR A ER ngs corms ce ces 600 =: 9,000 600 
. 4,000 9,500 11,000 St. Joseph .............. 300 4,000 6,500 
. 2,200 18,500 Be Ce ao ovis ciyccen 1,500 8,000 3,500 
se RRO CR I PE © bas serve ccc vad 2,300 11,000 500 
. 2,600 6,500 1,300 Oklahoma City ......... 400 =, 000 50 
. 8,200 13,000 700 Fort Worth ............. 700 700 700 
. 6CO ‘1,200 100 Milwaukee ............. 300 400 400 
. 2,000 1,300 Se Sa obec cua Wee dates 25 1,000 7,600 
.. 500 1,200 , Gee. “eee ate 300 =, 800 100 
800 900 7,109. Indianapolis ............ 400 4,000 1,200 
100 500 200 Pittsburgh .............. 30-1, 800 500 
“* 600 1,700 | ae RRS ee 200 2,800 125 
. 900 6,000 SOO TBS sods aciasce can 200 «2,2 2,600 
Par: 1,500 BOD  CUPOIRRE isc cs viwokescs 100 900 600 
5 300 2,100 300 te 
P 300 800 700 
— 200 1,700 1,100 ‘“ ” 
- aoe 100 Watch the “Wanted” page for bar- 
.. 500 500 gains. 








Information furnished 
regarding trading in 
contracts for future 
delivery, upon request 





























" BANGS & TERRY 


Buyers of Livestock 
Hogs, Killing and Feeding Pigs 
Union Stock Yards, South St. Paul, Minn. 


Reference: Stock Yards National Bank. Any Bank in Twin Cities 
Write or wire us 











: 





Order Buyers of Live Stock 
McMurray—Johnston— Walker, Inc. 














Indianapolis Ft. Wayne 
Indiana Indiana 

















J. W. MURPHY CoO. 


Order Buyers 
HOGS ONLY 


Utility and Cross Cyphers 
Reference any Omaha Bank 


Omaha, Nebr. 














Union Stock Yards 








Do you buy your Livestock | 
through Recognized Pur- 








chasing Agents? | 




















CHAS. B. REYNOLDS 


Order Buyer Cattle Exclusively 
STOCK YARDS, SOUTH OMAHA, NEBR. 


14 years packing house buyer 
for all grades of beef cattle 
Correspondence solicited 








E. K. Corrigan 


Exclusive Hog Order Buyer 
Operating on Three Markets 
Kansas City So. St. Joseph 
R. G. Symon 


So. Omaha 


E. K. Corrigan Karl N. Soeder 


Strictly Hog Order Buyers on 
Commission Only 


GOOGINS & WILLIAMS 


Long Distance Telephone Boulevard 9465 
Union Stock Yards, Chicago 














The Commission is the Same—Why not Get the Best? 
Three A-1 Hog Buyers to Serve You 


Write—’Phone—Wire 


Murphy Bros. & Company 


Exclusively Hog Order Buyers 
Telephone Yards 6184 Unien Steek Yards, CHICAGO 
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PACKERS’ PURCHASES 


Purchases of livestock by packers at principal 
centers for the week ended Saturday, April 26, 








1930, with comparisons, are reported to The 
National Provisioner as follows: 
CHICAGO. 

Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
Armour er 4 Co +. 5,900 2,022 15,488 
Swift & Co..........00s 4,973 1,763 16,095 
Morris & Co Frere .. 2,493 1,430 4,465 
Wilson & Co............ 3,811 3,456 6,981 
Anglo-Amer. Proy. Co... 896 793 are 
G. H. Hammond Co..... 1,889 1,435 
Libby, McNeill & Libby. 547 on 


Brennan Packing Co., 
Packing Co., 418 hogs; 


6,875 hogs; 
Boyd, 


Inde pe aieat 
Lanham & Co., 670 





























hogs; Hygrade Food Products Corp., 4,567 hogs 
Agar Packing Co., 4,654 hogs; others, 34,476 hogs. 
Total: Cattle, 20,518; calves, 9,711; hogs, 
62,559; sheep, 43,029. 
KANSAS CITY. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Armour and Co, .... 1,592 756 4,334 6,175 
Cudahy Pkg. Co..... 1,748 5100 =—-2,849 = 8, 075 
Fowler Pkg. Co. .. 272 ctpe see's sees 
Morris & Co......... 2,217 454 1,584 4, 
Swift & Oo. ...... 2,489 609 7,115 
Wilson & Co. ...... 2,515 376. 3,142 127 
ee Peer Tee 702 98 709 36 
WE S544. sadved 11,535 > 2,783 19,733 33,080 
OMAHA, 
Cattle and 
calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Armour and Co. .......... 5,119 14,144 9,809 
Cudahy Pkg. Co. ........ 3,957 9,670 15,483 
Dela Pig. 00. ....ccccee 879 6,837 af 
Morris & Co, ......+..- 1,624 527 8,006 
Swift & Co. .......eee0- 4,404 6, weed 16,487 
Eagle Pkg. Co. ........ 23 
Geo. Hoffman & Co.. 26 
M. Mayerowich Pkg. Co.. 12 
Omaha Pkg. Co. ........- 64 
J. Rife Pkg. Oo......... 11 
J. Roth & Sons.......... 44 
So. Omaha Pkg. Co..... 47 
Lincoln Pkg. Co. ...... 227 
Morrell Pkg. Co. ...... 5 
Nagle Pkg. Co. ......-- 262 
Sinclair Pkg. Co......... 615 
Wilson & Co. ........-- 336 er 
QUES 2. cccccccccccscece vo 25,633 
TTR ck cccccccncncecte 17,655 63,808 49,785 
ST. LOUIS. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Armour and Co. . 1,548 952 3,056 2,462 
Swift & Co - -. 1,648 1,682 3,189 1,409 
Morris & Co. ....... 1,030 886 482 501 
Fast Side Pkg. Co... 839 $éne 4,038 onee 
American Pkg. Co... 154 48 2,282 260 
Heil Pkg. Co. ...... oeae Sans 466 sees 
Krey Pkg. Co. .... 171 106 871 45 
GUNGES 2. cedvessvevce 2,975 1,374 14,545 1,791 
eee) 8,365 4, “4,998 28,929 6,468 
ST. JOSEPH. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Swift & Co. ........ 2,011 741 8,025 19,264 
Armour and Co, .. 875 417 3,890 5,902 
Morris & Co. ....... 747 279 4,297 3,685 
OURETS ...cccccccces 2,993 6,721 9,991 
ve OE ee, | 6,626 a 22,933 38,842 
SIOUX CITY. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Cudahy Pkg. Co. .... 2,573 151 «8,909 = 3,119 
Armour and Co. .... 3,272 106 «68,887 3,389 
Swift & Co. ........ 1,915 1382 4,488 3,352 
Smith Bros. .......- cose bows 66 oes 
DENTS on ccccvcccees 1,749 106 14,662 
TORR. cave prio eu's : 9, 9,509 495 37,012 9,860 
OKLAHOMA CITY. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Morris & Co. ...... 1,115 838 3,081 89 
Wilson & Co. ...... 1,282 307 8,109 14 
Others ...cccccseeee 120 ° 633 
a eee 2,517 645 6,823 103 
= ees 42 cattle and 183 sheep bought 
direc 
WICHITA. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Cudahy Pkg. Co. ... 739 341 4,885 3,010 
Jacob Dold Co....... 559 13 «3,496 27 
Fred W. Dold ...... 63 enue 348 
Wichita D. B. Co... 13 ie e 
Dunn-Ostertag ...... 95 . 
Keefe-Le Stourgeon.. — 19 . 
Metal. i... seus 488 354 8,729 3,087 
Not including 3,431 ao bought direct. 
DENVER. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
a re 1,233 75 «=©6©2,5038 12,790 
Armour and Co. .... 862 170 §=2,338 14,102 
Blayney-Murphy Co.. 353 129 2,383 151 
EE Sccnenh<sances 705 2 659 494 
TR wcsivecececes 3,153 578 7,883 
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ST. PAUL. 

















Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Armour and Co, .. 3,000 3,882 13,753 1,747 
Cudahy Pkg. Co. ... 4389 1,525 ae 105 
eae 4,205 5,812 19,864 41,911 
United Pkg. Co. 1,679 121 si ae 
PEE co sccnvcsss se 1,028 37 
WMERE. cibccevesess 11,839 11,377 42,292 3,763 
MILWAUKEE. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Plankinton Pkg. Co. 1,423 8,919 8,130 540 
Bune. Ce; BM. Be«. 3+ ohee eeee ases 
The b owas SERS oot oein's 513 
RK. Gumz & Co..... 103 28 75 
Armour and Co, .... 574 4,424 
N.Y.B.D.M.Co., N.Y. 35 aie ae 
WEED wee dscct cannes 624 "374 106 4 
Woted .scccocvscces 793 9, 32 1 13,248 604 
INDIANAPOLIS. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
I cee cncnséees 941 2,716 3,88! a 
Kingan & Co. ...... 1,276 825 12,632 312 
Armour and Co. ... 375 184 1,207 pees 
Indianapolis Abt. Co. 1,225 162 832 167 
Hilgemeier Bros. .. 6 eese 1,201 Sosa 
brown Bros, ...... 121 22 76 
Schussler Pkg, Co... 41 yy 362 
Riverview Pkg. Co.. 11 Seas 102 
Meier Pkg. Co....... 101 12 317 
Ind. Prov. Uo. ..... 40 7 296 9 
Maas Hartman Co... 22 6 oowe 
Art Wabnitz ....... 13 36 110 
Hoosier Abt. Co..... 12 eos 
Others ..ccccccscoee 491 129 344 60 
| erst 4,675 4,099 31,257 714 
CINCINNATI. 
Cattle. Calves. Hog Sheep. 
S. W. Gall’s Sons... .... 8 seve 143 
J. Hilberg & Son.... 115 sain Keilels 48 
Gus Juengling ...... 154 151 i SS 
E. Kahn's Sons Co... 1,149 608 ot 298 
Kroger G. & B. Co. 162 132 1,102 + 
J. Lohrey Pkg. Co.. 4 erase 237 cs 
Wm. G. Rehn’s Sons 156 ‘ ae 
A, Sander Pkg. Co.. 4 wees a6 
J. Schlachter’s Sons. 171 283 2138 
J. & F. Schroth Co.. 13 aes a 
John F. Stegner .... 182 190 57 
J. Vogel & Son...... 8 ose ; 
Ideal Pkg. Co....... ree 
SPUN caswewasiscus 14 saee 
PED awietsveos cas 173 850 
WORE Nckacansecss A ee ow 667 847 
Not including 672 cattle, 7,822 hogs and 502 


sheep bought direct. 
RECAPITULATION. 


Recapitulation of packers’ purchases by markets 
for the week ended Apr. 26, 1930, with compari- 
sons: 

CATTLE. 
Cor. 
Week ended Prey. week, 
Apr. 26. week. 1929. 
een ee 20,518 14,685 


Kansas City 11,535 13,030 
























Omaha (incl. 17,655 15,230 
ree 8,365 8,110 
is TEER, «0 0.0004 nS whiew> 6,626 5,965 
TMI bon vnsdsvesvad 9,509 8,084 
Oklahoma City .......... 2,517 1,929 
WY OUNEE 20-64 20s avvecseves 1,488 1,188 
Se 3,153 1,817 
Se”) SS ee 11,839 8,741 
eee 2,793 8,015 
ae EEE Cee 4,675 4,305 
PEE S6sccsuenspeus 2,305 1,878 

PEE osecectawticsbes 102,978 87,97 a7 105,623 

HOGS 

SENDS Shas cin ae deere oe 62,559 54,921 105,008 
SS 19,738 24,960 25,673 
SD: thesweeeesuvaea se 63,808 66,373 60,941 
Oe eee 28,929 30,064 32,183 
a OO” Se 22,933 25,985 26,951 
OO eer 37,012 41,386 50,097 
Oklahoma City .......... 823 8.719 10,142 
DEEL «ch vs 0ecnssecnxes 8,729 10,397 10,896 
er ee 7,883 5,370 7,053 
fy eo 42,292 44.724 38,010 
ee 13,248 7,213 12,392 
Indianapolis ............. 31,257 28.717 36,266 
Paar 16,667 16,076 16,979 

ee 361,873 364,905 

SHEEP 

eer er Pere er 43,029 65,550 49,662 
are 75 32,154 
Omaha ..... 31,213 
St. Louis 3,461 


St. Joseph 
Sioux City 
Oklahoma City 
Wichita 
Denver 
Shy BUN cca ciecascoccess 
Milwaukee 

Indianapolis 
Cincinnati 


Total 


May 3, 1930. 
CHICAGO LIVESTOCK 






Statistics of livestock at the Chicago Union 
Stock Yards for current and comparative periods 
are reported as follows: 

RECEIPTS. 

Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep, 
Mon., Apr. j 1,691 438,511 14,695 
Tues., Apr. 4,378 5 
Wed., Apr. 3,073 
Thurs., a 3,897 
Fri. ‘Apr. 2 1,029 
Sat., Apr, 200 
This week 41, 14,268 
Previous week ..34,376 14,591 
ee ee 43,863 24,298 
Two years ago...53,985 20,920 


Total receipts for month and year to Apr. 





















with comparisons: 
—— Apr.—— ——Year——— 
1930. 1929. 1930. ety 
Cattle oe eevee 133, 430 163,639 637,541 
Calves I 80,630 195,869 
Hogs ..... 468,466 2,717,723 t 
Sheep ......04 $ 4049 261,142 »347,436 i, 105, 365 
SHIPMENTS. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Shee 
Mon., Apr. 10 6,136 6.093 
Tues., Apr. 34 4,154 7,050 
W ed., Apr. 42 2,004 5,625 
Thurs., Apr 23. 3,801 7/415 
Fri., Apr. 2 5,516 4,368 
Sat., Apr. 500 2,000 
This week 12,894 111 114 33,15 
Previous week ..10,867 142 "839 Dota 
Year Rr 11,030 114 442 13,148 
[wo years ago. ..16,889 139 54,173 18.450 
WEEKLY AVERAGE PRICE OF LIVESTOCK. 
; Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. Lambs 
Week ended Apr. 26. 7 4 -00 $9.95 $5.25 $ 9.45 
Previous week ..... 11. 10.10 ; 9:10 
1929 11.50 9.10 16.40 
10.15 10.00 1 
10,25 8.35 





12.35 9.00 
12.20 7.00 





13.60 


..$11.35 $11.30 $8.70 | 


Av. 1925-1929 
SUPPLIES FOR CHICAGO PACKERS. 


$15.50 


Net supply of cattle, hogs and sheep for pack- 














ers at the Chicago Stock Yards: 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
“Week ended Apr. £ = 600 
P a WOE ik. ie ove Tt 
192 
Ibo Vk ee Oe dae a See 108, 002 
1928 94,807 
1927 Sry eee eee Pee 90,134 88,374 
op RET OE ee eRe ee 43, 900 75,613 39,061 
*Saturday, Apr. 26, estimated, 
HOG RECEIPTS, WEIGHTS, PRICES 
Receipts, average weights and tops and a p 
prices of hogs, with comparisons: ' wits, 
No. Avg. ——Prices—— 
Rec’d. Wet. Top. Avg. 
“Week ended Apr. 26.127,700 232 $10.50 § 9.95 
Previous week . 118, 236 10.60 10.10 
1038 ~—isthwveeeereares y 242 «11.85 11.50 
1f 28 Fike hes 40aee Nol OF 236 10.65 10.15 
1927 pave Meethsevewase 9.737 246 11.00 10.25 
SEE: sib aSa wee ucukansic . 249 14.25 12.35 
MP A ccdaviceutess ...186,080 234 12.50 12.20 
Av. 1925-1929 ..... 130,100 241 $12.05 $11.30 





*Receipts and average weights estimated. 
CHICAGO HOG SLAUGHTERS. 
Hogs slaughtered at Chicago under federal in- 


spection for week ended Apr. 25, 1930, with com- 
parisons: 

i Os OO, ss cwbaacuchhbeaweb and 12.945 
SE EE | 0 26 ve 44a de Be ede eal bea Gaan 104,841 
CLAS W44b%o teat uae er ahh aneteaeh 118,2% 
RECS rie in prea epee gene 93,124 
MEE aA'Ge who's das tadeekbunds CaS nodes dane’ 96.7 
SEO RE ere een 100,000 


CHICAGO HOG SUPPLIES. 
Supplies of hogs purchased by Chicago packers 





and shippers during the week ended Thursday, 
May 1, 1930, were as follows: 

Wk. ended = Prev. 

May 1. week, 

Packers’ purchases .... -..- 56,953 59.748 

Direct to packers........ ocos Sateen 42,096 

Shippers’ purchases ............ 28,029 20,516 

re ee 126,715 122,375 


(Chicago livestock prices on opposite page.) 


NEW YORK LIVESTOCK. 
Receipts of livestock at New York 
markets for week ended Apr. 26, 1930, 
are officially reported by the U. S. 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics: 


Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 

Sn fy SECT 4,798 9,129 1,149 17,989 
Central Union + ee 1,456 eee: SC 
ge 4389 5.332 20,¢94 14, m1 
MEY es 5 ON'b:0d 006% 7.533 15.917 21,8438 49 417 i 
Previous week .... 7,108 15,155 22,763 49.012 
Two weeks ago...... 7.075 17,688 21,884 53,028 














>_> 


3, 1930, 
CK 


icago Union 
itive periods 














ss. Sheep, 

ll = 14,695 

713 19,465 

998 17,114 

210 = 12,498 
964 10,628 
00J 12,000 

696 86,403 

383 98,218 

440 58,370 

981 65,205 
to Apr. 26, 

-Year 

0. 

41 

Lo 

23 

36 

gs. Sheep, 

136 6,692 

184 7,050 










14. 

13.60 
} 8.70 $15.50 
*KERS 
ep for pack- 
Hogs. Sheep, 
, 600 53,300 
544 68,497 
|, 002 45 
807 = 46 
134 38,37 
613 39,061 
-RICES. 
and average 
—Prices—— 
Top. Avg. 
10.50 $ 9.95 
10.60 10.10 
11.85 11.50 
10.65 10.15 
11.00 10.25 
14.25 12.35 
12.5 12.20 
12.05 $11.30 
‘imated. 
RS. 


r federal in- 
0, with com- 





cago packers 
~d Thursday, 


Wed Prev. 
& week, 
53 59. 748 
33 42,096 
29 20,516 
15 122,375 


ite page.) 


ocx. 
New York 
. 26, 1930, 
the U. S. 
1omics: 
Hogs. Sheep. 
1,149 17,989 
<3. 16,088 
0,94 14.711 
49 417 
49.012 
53,028 
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SLAUGHTERHOUSES IN ITALY. 


Formation of what is known as 
slaughterhouse consortiums to take 
over municipal slaughterhouses in Italy 
and operate them as private enterprises 
is well under way, according to advices 
to the U. S. Department of Commerce. 
Such consortiums have already been 
formed at Milan, Naples, Venice, Bol- 
zano, Varese, Bergamo, Bologna and 
Florence. 

The plan is for the consortium in 
each city to reorganize, renovate and, 
where necessary, rebuild existing 
slaughterhouses along more modern 
lines, also to operate them on a busi- 
ness basis and with particular attention 
to the collection and sale of by-products. 

A central sales corporation would 
collect and dispose of by-products from 
all the slaughterhouses in Italy which 
are members of the consortium. This 
would provide the tanning and other 
consuming industries with a source of 
supply of carefully graded products at 
prices which would fall in with market 
levels and at the same time allow a 
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satisfactory margin of profit to the 
slaughterhouse consortium. 


ee 
HOGS IN COLOMBIA, S. A. 


Pork packing in the republic of Co- 
lombia, South America, to replace in 
part cattle operations, is an early pos- 
sibility according to W. J. Sullivan, 
well known American packinghouse op- 
erating executive. Mr. Sullivan is gen- 
eral superintendent of the Colombia 
Products Co., a subsidiary of the In- 
ternational Products Corporation. 

The plant of the Colombia Products 
Co. is located at Covenas, a small town 
about 80 miles from Cartagena, the 
principal seaport of the republic. 

“The people in this country are mak- 
ing great efforts to get into the pork 
packing end of the business,” Mr. Sul- 
livan said in a recent letter to THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER. “There is no 
money in the slaughtering of cattle in 
this part of South America so they are 
turning their attention to the raising 
and slaughtering of hogs. 








LIVESTOCK PRICES AT LEADING MARKETS. 
Following are livestock prices at five leading Western markets on Thurs- 
day, May 1, 1930, as reported to THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER by direct wire of 
the U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics: 


Hogs (Soft or oily hogs and roast- 
ing pigs excluded): 


. (200-250 lbs.) med-ch.. 
- (160-200 Ibs.) com-ch.... 
Lt. It. (130-160 lbs.) com-ch.... 
Packing sows, smooth and rough. 
Sitr. pigs (130 lbs. down) med-ch. 
Av. cost & wt. Tue. (pigs excl.). 


Slaughter Cattle and Calves: 


9.75@10.20 
9.75@10.20 
9.40@10.15 
8.65@ 9.50 
8.50@ 9.65 
9.83-234 lbs. 


12.25@14.75 
STEERS (1,300-1,500 LBS.) : 





Choice 13.75@14.75 
Good 12.25@13.75 
STEERS (1,100 1,300 LBS.) : 
CHOICE 2... ccccccccccccecccccs - 18.50@14.50 
GOOD on eccccccccccccrcvcnccccs 12.00@13.50 
STEERS (950-1,000 LBS.) : 
ROD. den cde dnssecoccocccene 13.25@14.25 
oAsien Sods Caasaces tt evenes 11.75@13.50 


= (800 LBS. UP): 


Medium «++ 10.00@12.00 









ROUND 9 850k cs esdnances seceeee 8.50@10.00 
STEERS (FED CALVES AND 
YEARLINGS) (750-950 LBS.) : 
Choice ...... Soccccrescose eeeee 18,00@14.00 
NON dav ce¥encdcceccctcoecas ++ 11.00@13.00 
HEIFERS (850 LBS. DOWN): 
SIE. da ansia Sins, ds GAG Wades 3 © 11.50@12.75 
DN Shs dihwe ce cehencets cheese’ 10.00@11.50 
TINS, <6 660s Soiree creda o6 7.50@10.00 
HEIFERS (850 LBS. UP): 
CHOICE 2... ceccccesccccsescecce 10.00@12.00 
dp dudeustes sédeusenebes «+ 9.25@11.50 
Mega = 2c ccccccccccs eecceses 8.25@10.00 
COWS: 
Choice ...... ceeneseadebwen sees 8.75@10.00 
BE. sccoseses 7.50@ 8.75 
Common-med. .. 6.00@ 7.50 
Low cutter and cutter . 4.50@ 6.25 
BULLS (YEARLINGS EXC.): 
Beef, good-ch. ........e00% eoee 7.50@ 8.75 
Cutter-med. ....... scccccocccce CTO 1.50 
CALVES (500 LBS. DOWN): 
PAGO, cocscevcccccens eee =7.50@ 9.50 
Cnll-common ........+. cccccce 6 7.50 
VEALERS (MILK-FED): 
Good-ch. .......06. ccccccccccs 8.00@11.50 
eee eccccccccce 7.00@ 8.50 
Cull-common ...... esccccccccee 5.00@ 7.50 


Slaughter Sheep and Lambs: 
SPRING LAMBS: 


AAS See nee 
MIs writs: 9-0-0:450-0:0 
Cull-common 


LAMBS (84 LBS. DOWN): 





GONG, occ ccccacecovesecvesce 9.15@ 9.85 
(92 lbs. down)—Medium ...... 8.50@ 9.15 
(All weights)—Common ...... 8.00@ 8.50 


YEARLING WETHERS: 






(110 Ibs. down)—Med.-ch. .... 6.50@ 8.00 
EWES: 

(120 lbs. down)—Med-ch. 4.00@ 5.50 

(120-150 Ibs.)—Med-ch. ... . $8.75@ 5.25 

(All weights)—Cull-common... 2.00@ 4.00 


** Spring lambs excepted, all quotations on 


CHICAGO. E. ST. LOUIS. 
Hvy. wt. (250-350 lbs.) med-ch..$ 9.50@10.10 $ 9.50@10.05 


1 
1 


1 
1 


1 
1 


OMAHA, KANS. CITY. 
$ 9.00@ 9.55 $ 9.15@ 9.65 § 
9.30@ 9.75 9.40@ 9.80 
9.25@ 9.75 9.80 
8.75@ 9.65 9.75 
8.50@ 9.00 8.15@ 9.15 
Casegcover 8.50@ 9.40 
9.54-225 Ibs. 


ST. PAUL. 


9.00@ 9.55 
9.75@10.15 9.35@ 9.80 
9.75@10.15 
9.25@10.10 
8.60@ 9.00 
8.50@ 9.65 
9.90-211 Ibs. 


9.40@ 
9.00@ 
8.25@ 9.00 
9.00@ 9.50 
9.40-224 Ibs. 


8.00@14.00 
1.50@13.00 


12.75@13.75 
11.50@12.75 


12.50@13.75 
11.00@12.50 


13.00@14.00 
11.50@13.00 


12.75@13.75 
11.25@12.75 


12.50@13.50 12.75@13 


3.00@14.00 \. 
11.00@12.00 11.50@12. 


1.50@13.00 


12.25@13.50 
10.75@12.50 


2.75@13.75 
1.25@12.75 


12.50@13.50 
10.75@12.75 


12.50@13.75 
11.50@12.50 


9.50@11.50 9.50@11.50 9.50@11.00 9.50@11.50 


8.00@ 9.75 8.25@ 9.50 8.50@ 9.50 8.00@ 9.50 
12.50@13.75 12.50@13.50 12.25@13.50 12.50@13.50 
11.00@12.50 10.75@12.50 10.75@12.25 10.85@12.50 
11.25@138.00 11.00@12.00 10.75@12.25 11.00@12.25 
10.00@11.75 10.00@11.00 9.50@11.25 9.75@11.00 

7 29@10.25 7.00@10.00 7.25@10.00 7.00@10.00 

9.75@11.75 9.75@11.50 9.75@11.75 9.60@11.75 

8.75@11.25 8.50@11.00 8.75@10.75 8.50@11.25 

7.75@ 9.75 7.50@10.00 7.50@ 9.50 7.50@10 

8.75@ 9.50 8.50@ 9.50 8.75@ 9.75 8.10@ 9.25 

7.50@ 8.75 7.50@ 8.50 7.50@ 8.75 7.35@ 8.10 

6.25@ 7.50 6.00@ 7.50 6.00@ 7.50 6.00@ 7.35 

8.75@ 6.25 4.25@ 6.00 4.25@ 6.00 4.50@ 6.00 

7.60@ 8.75 7.25@ 8.50 7.25@ 8.75 7.10@ 8.25 

6.00@ 7.60 6.25@ 7.25 6.00@ 7.25 6.00@ 7.25 

7.50@11.00 §8.00@11.00 7.50@11.00 7.00@ 9.25 

5.00@ 7.50 5.00@ 8.00 5.00@ 7.50 . 5.00@ 7.00 

8.75@10,25 9.00@12.00 8.50@11.50 8.00@11.00 

6.25@ 8.75 7.50@ 9.00 7.00@ 8.50 7.00@ 8.00 

4.00@ 6.25 5.00@ 7.50 4.50@ 7.00 5.00@ 7.00 


Shorn Basis Wooled Basis 


=* 
10.75@12.00 


9.75@10.75 
8.50@ 9.75 


11.50@12.00 
10.50@11.50 
8.25@10.50 





&.75@ 9.25 10.00@10.50 8.50@ 9.40 8.50@ 9.25 
7.75@ 8.75 9.25@10.00 7.75@ 8.50 8.00@ 8.50 
6.25@ 7.75 7.75@ 9.25 6.50@ 7.75 6.75@ 8.00 
6.00@ 7.25 6.50@ 7.75 7.00@ 8.25 6.00@ 7.50 
4.00@ 5.00 4.25@ 5.50 3.50@ 4.60 4.25@ 5.25 
3.75@ 5.00 4.00@ 5.25 3.25@ 4.50 4.00@ 5.25 
1.75@ 4.00 2.00@ 4.25 1.50@ 3.50 1.50@ 4.25 


shorn basis. 
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LIGHTER HOG RECEIPTS. 


Hog receipts at the 11 principal mar- 
kets during April totaled 2,066,000 head, 
compared with 2,118,000 head in March 
and 2,250,000 head in April, 1929. 

For the four months ended with April 
hog receipts at these markets totaled 
9,916,000 head compared with 10,377,000 
head in the same period of 1929, 12,- 
247,000 in 1928 and 9,434,000 in 1927. 

At Chicago, receipts at 522,281 com- 
pared with 558,859 last April and 570,- 
075 during March. 


———-@—— 
THE WEEK IN HOG FUTURES. 


Transactions in the hog futures mar- 
ket are reported by the Chicago Live- 
stock Exchange for the week ended 
May 2, 1930, with totals from the open- 
ing of future trading on March 1, 1930, 
to date, as follows: 


Week ended Totals to 
May 2 May 2. 
Pounds sold.......+.+. 429,000 5,824,500 
| ee 1,870 25,400 
Contracts sold......... 26 353 
Contracts open......+-. 111 (Prev. Wk.) 107 
Contracts delivered.... 6 2 
Hogs delivered........ 394 4,752 
—-——fo 


CLOSING HOG FUTURES. 


Daily closing quotations in the hog 
futures market conducted by the Chi- 
cago Livestock Exchange for the week 
ended May 2, 1930, were as follows: 


SATURDAY, APRIL 26, 1930. v 
n- 


Light.* Med. Heavy. even. 
Re H BNIIO i oss cc ksvh cakde a6 ene n | COG eae, ace ene 
pn BR RRR WEN on oe greene tauana 
MO Sh caccudeastdes SS Mare ee te 
JUNE .ncccccccccccce coves secese eosces eeeece 
Sept. .ccccccvcccscve coves WRG Sc vieds saceus 


MONDAY, APRIL 


To arrive (7 days).. ..... 
April 
May 
June 
Sept. 


TUESDAY, 


APRIL 29, 


1930. 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 30, 


To arrive (7 days).. ..... 
|. Se PEEL OTET EE ee eee 


1930. 


July 
Sept. 


THURSDAY, MAY 1, 


To arrive (7 days).. ..... 
WET nba 0a ctewseasae vases 


1930. 


Me SWeu dc cess 04 eeu. een $10.00 
 aos'0 knobs widen ebebd ymeen 
MEL 5 4s tA cae de CaN dd Jockos «anees 
BR ek ad's ehanltaceurweky 10.20 


*Light hogs—not less than 170 lbs., nor more 
than 210 Ibs. Medium hogs—not less than 210 
lbs., nor more than 260 lbs. Heavy hogs—not 
less than 260 lbs., nor more than 310 Ibs. Un- 
weight hogs—averaging not less than 200 
nor more than 280 Ibs.; excludes hogs 
weighing under 160 Ibs., or more than 330 Ibs. 
Carlot—16,500 lbs., with a variation not in ex- 
cess of 1,500 Ibs. 


——--fe— - 
CUBAN DUTY ON SALT PORK. 


A decrease in the Cuban duty on 
salt pork from the United States is 
announced as a result of reclassification 
of this item. The duty, which has been 
at the rate of $5.20 per 100 kilos, will 
be reduced thereby to $3.00 per 100 
kilos. To the basic duty should be 
added a surtax of 3 per cent. 
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Te INSTALLATION 
of Kroy Air-Cooling equipment is simplicity itself 


and can be achieved with the utmost economy both 
in initial and operation costs... A Kroy Air-Cooling 
unit is merely placed in the specified position; 
the refrigeration line and electrical connections are 
made ; the controls set; and presto! you have better 
cooling conditions, better sanitation and a uniform 
temperature throughout the cooling room. Further- 
more, you have an Air-Cooling system that provides 
maximum flexibility and 100% salvage value. Should 
you ever enlarge or make changes in your plant— 
you merely disconnect the Kroy Unit, move to new 
location and re-connect... A telegram or letter will 
bring a York representative to consult with you on 
any Air-Cooling question. 


YORK HEATING & VENTILATING CORPORATION 
1569 Sansom Street, Philadelphia 


May 3, 1930. 





—__, 
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YORK HEATING & VENTILATING CORPORATION ALSO MANUFACTURES HEAT-DIFFUSING UNITS, 
AIR-CONDITIONING UNITS, KROY UNIT HEATERS AND SUPER-FIN FAN BLAST RADIATION 
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Ice and Refrigeration 








Plant Cooling Notes 


For the Meat Plant Employee Who Is 
Interested in Refrigeration. 





REMOVING FOREIGN GASES. 


It is doubtful that anhydrous am- 
monia breaks down or separates into 
hydrogen and nitrogen at the normal 
operating pressures and temperatures 
of a refrigerating plant, as some engi- 
neers think. The temperature at which 
this action begins is generally accepted 
as 900 degrees F., and it is very im- 
probable that such a temperature would 
be experienced. It is more likely that 
the lubricating oil may break down and 
release a hydrogen gas that would be 
non-condensable. Also, with the newer 
types of high speed compressors, con- 
siderable air is drawn into the sys- 
tem through the piston rod stuffing 
box, during starting and stopping. 

As to the location of this non-con- 
densable gas, it is reasonable to sup- 
pose that in any part of the system 
where there is an active agitation, cir- 
culation or velocity this gas will con- 
sist of a mixture of several gases. If 
there is a relatively large quantity 
present, it may be found accumulating 
in the higher parts of the condenser or 
trapped in the gas space of the re- 
ceiver. Since it is a mixture of gases 
it may be of any weight, depending on 
the relative quantities of gases present. 

If the total mixture is heavier than 
ammonia gas, it will be reasonable to 
expect to find it accumulating in the 
lowest gas space which would be in the 
receiver. If the mixture is lighter than 
ammonia gas, it would be expected to 
find it in the higher gas sections which 
would be in the condenser. 

The removal of this gas offers a 
problem, because the gases in a con- 
denser are being circulated and mixed 
more or less during operation and 
whatever gas is withdrawn will be very 
certain to contain ammonia. It seems 
advisable to use some type of a re- 
ceptacle that this mixture can enter 
and the ammonia gas be condensed out 
by cooling, then the gases that are 
light enough to remain up in the re- 
ceptacle may be withdrawn. If the 
gases are trapped in the receptacle, all 
that do not condense may be with- 
drawn in each case with but a slight 
loss of ammonia gas. 

If the condenser operation is stopped 
and circulation of the gases ceases, 
then the condition offers the same prob- 
lem as the receiver in that the gases 
may separate and a stratification of 
gases occur. If the ammonia gas is 
condensed out due to a sufficiently low 
temperature, the heavier non-condens- 
able gases will be likely to be found 
close to the surface of the liquid am- 
monia and the lighter gases near, or 
at the top, of the receiver or condenser. 

In this second condition then, it 
would seem advisable to have several 
points in the gas space from which the 
gas may be withdrawn, using, if de- 
sired, a similar receptacle as in the 
first condition to chill the gas and re- 
move by condensation as much as pos- 
sible of the ammonia. 





If these gases are present in the re- 
ceiver and the ammonia liquid seals are 
not retained, it is most likely that any 
heavy non-condensable gas on the sur- 
face of the ammonia liquid will be 
passed out through the liquid feed line 
to the evaporator side of the plant. 
When this occurs it is customary sim- 
ply to allow it to return eventually 
through the compressor to the condens- 
ing side of the system where it should 
be removed.—Ice and Refrigeration. 

a 


A. S. R. E. CONVENTION PROGRAM. 


A particularly interesting program 
has been arranged for the seventh an- 
nual convention of the American So- 
ciety of Refrigerating Engineers, to be 
held in Atlanta, Ga., May 7, 8 and 9, 
1930. 


Among the subjects to be discussed 
at the first session are: Tests on Solid 
CO? and Water Ice; Latent Heat of 
Common Edibles; Low Temperature 
Refrigeration for Retail Merchants; 
Low Temperature Display Cases; and 
Refrigeration and the Fisheries. 

The following papers and addresses 
are scheduled for the second ses- 
sion: Automatic Refrigerating Con- 
trols; Tests on Refrigerating Low 
Sides; Engineering Development; Pro- 
cedure and Organization Responsibility 
for Electric Refrigerator Production; 
Vacuum as an Insulator; and Applica- 
tion of the A. S. R. E. Refrigerator 
Test Code. 

At the third session: Aspects of Re- 
frigeration in Candy Manufacture; 
Frozen Fruits a Factor in Marketing 
Surplus Products; Values in Uniform- 
ity in Plant Design; Some Railroad 
Problems in Perishable Shipments; and 
Practical and Ideal Refrigerants. 

a 


REFRIGERATION NOTES. 


Construction of a large, modern cold 
storage plant is contemplated by the 
International Fish Co., San Francisco, 
Calif. 

Additional refrigerating machinery 
has been installed in the plant of the 
Denver Ice & Cold Storage Co., Denver, 
Colo. 

Two cold storage plants are being 
planned by the Horticultural Union of 
Selah, Wash. One will have a capacity 
of 200 cars and the other 100 cars. 

The warehouse of the Sunset Fruit 
Co., Granger, Wash., will be recondi- 
tioned by George Klein. Refrigerating 
equipment will be installed later, it is 
thought. 

New refrigerating equipment is being 
installed in the plant of the Roseland 
Packing Co., Warrensburg, Mo. 

A 100-ton refrigerating machine has 
been installed in the plant of the St. 
Joseph Terminal Warehouse Co., St. 
Joseph, Mo. 

C. R. Brownell, Morgan City, La., 
will construct a 30-ton ice plant, in- 
cluding cold storage department. 

B. B. and J. T. George, Atlanta, Ga., 
have installed additional refrigerating 
machinery, including a 40-ton com- 
pressor, in their ice and cold storage 
plant. 


A large addition will be built to the 
plant of the Crystal Ice & Cold Storage 
Co., Elizabeth City, N. Y. 

--- ge 


LIVESTOCK LOSS PREVENTION. 
(Continued from page 27.) 
months. More hogs are transported 
than any other species. Four times as 
many hogs as sheep, ten times as many 
hogs as calves, and 27 times as many 
hogs as cattle, on the head basis. Fur- 
thermore, their higher body tempera- 
ture, greater speed of metabolism and 
closeness with which they are built to 
the ground make them more susceptible 
to overheating. So the aim should be 
to furnish the most satisfactory bed 

for hogs. 

Straw bedding can easily be placed 
over the sand bedding for shipping 
cattle, sheep or calves. Sand makes a 
more secure footing than can be se- 


cured by using straw alone. Further, 
the sand can be left in place after the 
straw is removed. nough straw 


should be used to furnish secure foot- 
ing in all seasons. 

The winter bed should be increased 
as a measure of comfort to the ani- 
mals. The winter bed for hogs should 
be of straw, deep enough to furnish 
secure footing and a warm floor to lie 
upon. 

Time in Transit a Factor. 

The summer bed for hogs should be 
of sand, gravel or limestone screenings 
of sufficient depth to hold moisture 
when the hogs are dampened down and 
to give secure footing. Neither slack 
coal] nor cinders should be used because 
the hogs, being naturally hungry for 
mineral, will eat a portion of their 
bedding. Coal and cinders tear the 
casing walls as they are cleaned, and 
if run through a cleaning machine may 
tear it all to pieces. 

The time stock is in transit material- 
ly affects the loss by death. Under the 
28-hour feeding regulation, stock is re- 
quired to be unloaded for resting, feed- 
ing and watering every 28 hours. A 
study made recently showed that death 
losses were light until the hogs had 
been in the cars 18 hours and mounted 
rapidly after that period. 

With the motor truck taking a more 
important place in the transportation 
of livestock, fewer hours are spent on 
wheels and consequently loss from this 
cause reduced. Close cooperation of the 
railroads in enforcing the 28-hour feed 
and rest regulation has also cut this 
loss materially. 


i od 


FIGURING BACON COSTS. 
(Continued from page 26.) 
determined in arriving at the smoked 
meat price is the supply expense 
incurred. This would depend on the 
amount and kind of supplies used, 
which in most cases will be the largest 

single item of expense. 
Supply Expense Important. 

It is, of course, proper for any packer 
to spend as much for supplies as con- 
sidered advisable, but the cost should 
be accurately determined. This applies 
especially to such important items as 
wrapping paper, as a good deal of 
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NOW with 


matic Door Closers. 


obscure illegible signs 
your doors shut. 


closed all 
when in use. 











your plant now. 


For details--write 


AUTOMATIC LOCK & CLOSER CO. 


St. Louis, Missouri 





Cut Refrigeration Losses 


AUTOMATIC 
DOOR CLOSERS 


TOP unnecessary waste in 
refrigeration by equipping 
your Cold Storage Doors with 
smooth working, silent, Auto- 


You need not depend upon 


Automatic 
Door Closers will keep them 
the time, 


Take advantage of our quick serv- 
ice and attractive prices by installing 
Automatic Door Closers throughout—————— 





to keep 


except 








out easily. 









Patented 


HOW TO ORDER:—Always give width of your door. 
door opening 


When you stand facing door, with 
towards you, state whether Hinges are 
RIGHT or LEFT HAND side. 
Form 2050 





This is important. 


on the 














Well braced, well made body and chassis. 
Easy to handle and clean—hard to damage 
or wear out. 


Write for details and prices 


George Leisenheimer 
357-359 Maujer St. 


Ham Truck 


Removable 
A strong, handy ham truck. Shelves slide 


Body simply lifts off chassis. 





Brooklyn, N. Y. 











bacon carries as many as three sheets 
on each piece. The shipping container 
also is a large item. 

Have you accurate figures showing 
how much per hundredweight it costs 
to wrap and pack a 6 lb. piece of bacon 
as compared with a 14 lb. piece? 

As a general thing, it is good busi- 
ness to turn out good smoked meats, 
and to put reasonable expense on them 
to accomplish this, but after that, the 
packing industry is entitled to a suffi- 
cient selling price to reimburse it for 
this service. 

—-— de —- 


REFRIGERATION IN ITALY. 


Military refrigerating plants in Italy 
will be increased from three to nine, 
according to a recent Royal decree. The 
war department urged the increase, feel- 








SODA ASH 
CAUSTIC SODA 
LIQUID CHLORINE 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
CHARLOTTE 


Works: NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 





Mathieson Ammonia 
Anhydrous and Aqua 


CHLORINE PRODUCTS 
BICARBONATE OF SODA 
H T H (uyrocnvorite) 
BLEACHING POWDER PURITE (rusep sopa asn) 
* The high Mathieson standards of manufacture and the complete 
facilities for prompt, efficient service guarantee to every Ammonia 
purchaser utmost value and satisfaction. 


The MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS {inc.} 


250 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
PROVIDENCE 
CINCINNATI 
SALTVILLE, VA. 


ing that economies in the distribution 
of frozen meats to the army could thus 
be effected. 

= 


CANADIAN MEATS IN STORAGE. 


Cold storage holdings of meats in 
Canada as of April 1, 1930, as reported 
by the Dominion Live Stock Branch, 
with comparisons: 


5-Yr. 

On Apr. 1, On Mar.1, On Apr.1, Avg., 

1930, 1930, 1929, Apr. 1, 

Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. 
Beef ...15,320,370 16,247,771 13,738,579 14,312,061 
Veal . 1,630,895 1,872,876 957,268 858,307 
Pork ...36,094,556 33,868,121 44,743,358 46,741,759 

Mutton & 
lamb . 5,849,947 5,302,857 3,883,094 3,520,260 
—_@——__ 


Watch the “Wanted and For Sale” 
page for business opportunities or bar- 
gains in equipment. 














provides 


COLD STORAGE 
ROOMS 





“United's Service” 


economical and efficient 











Lyndhurst, N.J. 


BRINE ACTION ON METALS. 


Brine affects various metals in differ- 
ent ways depending on whether the 
brine is neutral, acid or alkaline. In 
all cases the action is slight when the 
brine is neutral. An acid brine has a 
slight action on brass and bronze, but 
a decided action on zinc, steel, and iron. 
An alkaline brine has a slight action on 
steel and iron, but a decided action on 
zinc, brass and bronze. 

a 
ELECTROLYSIS IN PUMPS. 


Brine pumps with bronze impellers 
may become badly corroded. Cast iron 
is electro-positive to bronze and the 
brine makes an excellent electrolyte. 
The result is that electrolysis is set up 
between the bronze and the iron and the 
iron is slowly eaten away. 
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Chicago Section 


Dan Gallagher, of D. J. Gallagher, 
Chicago, has just returned from a trip 
to Philadelphia. 

A. Bischoff, vice-president, St. Louis 
Independent Packing Co., St. Louis, 
Mo., spent a few days in Chicago this 
week. 

Dr. C. Robert Moulton, Director, 
Department of Nutrition, Institute of 
American Meat Packing, left on May 2 
for Washington, D. C 

Archer C. Sinclair, vice-president, 
T. M. Sinclair & Co., Ltd. Cedar 
Rapids, Ia., was in town during the 
week. 

Packers’ purchases of livestock at 
Chicago for the first four days of this 
week totaled 24,285 cattle, 10,284 calves, 
45,950 hogs and 39,867 sheep. 


Provision shipments from Chicago 
for the week ended Apr. 26, 1930, with 
comparisons, were as follows: 

Cor. wk., 

Last wk. Prev. wk. 1929. 
Cured meats, Ibs. .13,000,000 11,184,000 19,844,000 
Fresh meats, lbs. .43,774,000 31,338,000 39,568,000 
TAMAS WS 5 oo oases s 5,382,000 3,606,000 7,269,000 


R. C. McManus, general counsel for 
Swift & Company, and chairman of the 
“good-will” delegation of the Chicago 
Association of Commerce which just re- 
turned from a tour of the Southwestern 
states, was principal speaker at the 
meeting of the association on April 30 
at the Hotel La Salle. He told “Why 
Chicago Went to the Southwest.” Mr. 
McManus has been an active partici- 
pant in the work of the association for 
the past twelve years. 


Boa: CnIee 
PLEASURE BOUND. 


W. B. Allbright, head of The Allbright- 
Nell Co., left Chicago early this week 
for a pleasure trip abroad. He plans 
to visit England, Germany, France and 
Italy. On his return he will spend but 
a short time in Chicago, going imme- 
diately to Cape Cod where he will spend 
the summer with his grandchildren, 
fishing and sailing. Mr. Allbright is a 
well-known authority not only in the 
packinghouse equipment field, but also 
in the manufacture of lard, oils and 
greases. 


a 
ENLARGE CELLOPHANE PLANTS. 


The Du Pont Cellophane Company 
announces that construction - will be 
started on a new Cellophane plant at 
Richmond, Va., and that the new addi- 
tion to double the capacity of the pres- 
ent plant at Old Hickory, Tenn., will 
be in production at an early date. 
These new plant facilities are made 
necessary by the fact that recent price 
reductions have greatly increased the 
demand for moistureproof Cellophane, 
a patented product developed by Du 
Pont chemists which, because of its 
moisture protecting properties is prov- 
ing popular as a wrap for a wide 
variety of products. 


SALZMAN HEADS OWN COMPANY. 


Max Salzman, one of the best-known 
figures in the casings field for many 
years, has resigned as vice-president of 
S. Oppenheimer & Co. to establish his 
own casings house, which will be known 
as M. J. Salzman Co., Inc., with head- 
quarters at 619 W. 24th Place, Chicago. 

Mr. Salzman (whose front, middle 
and last name is “service’”’) is probably 
‘as well-known to packers from Boston 
to Seattle as any man in the packing 
field. He has always taken an interest 





MAX J. SALZMAN. 


in the packer’s operating and merchan- 
dising problems, and is about as well- 
posted on methods and markets as any 
man in the business. Mr. Salzman’s 
associate in his new enterprise is Sol 
May, who is well-known throughout the 
industry as the pioneer of sewed 


casings. 
CHICAGO’S MEAT INDUSTRY. 

Chicago, the world’s largest packing 
center, produces enough meat annually 
to feed the entire population of 25 of 
the largest cities of the United States, 
Thomas E. Wilson, president of Wilson 
& Co., told a radio audience this week. 

Mr. Wilson broadcasted over station 
WMAQ on the subject, “The Packing 
Industry and Its Relation to the Pros- 
perity of Chicago,” his talk being spon- 
sored by the Chicago Real Estate 
Board. 

“Not long ago the picturesque state- 
ment was made by a local statistician,” 
Mr. Wilson said, “that if all the ani- 
mals which have been received at the 
Chicago stockyards since their estab- 
lishment were placed in line they would 
encircle the earth, reach from it to the 
moon, around the moon and back to 
the earth like a belt between two huge 
wheels. 

“The yearly pack of hogs in Chi- 
cago if placed in line would stretch 


from Chicago to London, and a little 
farther, if necessary. 

“The aggregate valuation of live 
stock received at the Chicago stock- 
yards since it was established in 1866 
is estimated by the ‘Chicago Daily 
Drovers Journal’ to exceed $8,500,- 
000,000.” 

In pointing to the importance of the 
industry in relation to the city’s pros- 
perity, Mr. Wilson cited official figures 
showing the local output of meat and 
meat products valued at the plant at 
more than $550,000,000, which repre- 
sents one-sixth of the total value of all 
manufacturing in the city. 

“In other words, one out of every 
six dollars worth of manufactured 
goods had its origin in the packing in- 
dustry.” 

There are 57 packing establishments 
in Chicago according to most recent 
census figures, he said, which employ 
more than 25,000 persons with an an- 
nual payroll in excess of $35,000,000. 


oe 


NEW ARIZONA PACKING PLANT. 

Plans have been announced by the 
newly incorporated Phoenix Parking 
Co. for the establishment of a plant at 
Glendale, Ariz., capable of processing 
80,000 head of livestock annually. In 


| addition to meat packing, a poultry, 


egg and fish plant and cold storage 
facilities are planned. 

A sugar beet factory which has lain 
idle for years will be transformed into 
the meat packing plant, operation of 
which is expected to begin about De- 
cember 1. 

The incorporators of the Phoenix 
Packing Co. include A. E. Sanders, 


| president of the Arizona Clarence 


Saunders Stores, who is president of 
the company; Louis B. Whitney, vice- 
president, and W. H. Brandt, secretary- 
treasurer. 

The plant is located on the main line 
of the Sante Fe R. R. and has a tract 
surrounding the plant of 20 acres of 
ground, which will be used in part for 


stock pens. 
id 


MEATS PREPARED WITH WINE. 
Open house was held by A. B. 
Winkley Co. of Seattle, when a special 
entertainment was provided retail meat 
dealers and grocers. A feature was an 
exhibit of Cudahy Bros. “prepared with 
wine” meats, and the service of these 
meats to the guests as the center of the 
refreshments. Both champagne and 
sherry are used under government 
permit in the preparation of this spe- 
cial brand of meat and meat products 
of the Cudahy Bros. Company. 
-~—-e-—-- 


NEW BOARD OF TRADE TENANTS. 


During the past week a number of 
firms have moved into the new Board 
of Trade Building, 141 West Jackson 
blvd., Chicago. The following compa- 
nies are now occupying offices there: 
Armour and Company, and their sub- 
sidiary the Anglo-American Provision 
Co.; Irvin A. Busse, Packers’ Commis- 
sion Co.; Cross, Roy & Harris; Hately 
Bros. Co.; Rumsey & Co.; Schwarz & 
Co.; J. C. Wood & Co. 
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MARKET 
CASH PRICES. 


Based on actual carlot trading, Thursday, 
0, 




















May 1, 193) 
Regular Hams. 
Green. 8. P. 
20% 20% 
19 19 
18% 17% 
18 17% 
18 17 
18 17 
a Ser 18% é 
RGB TOMBS... cccccseces 18 
S. P. Boiling Hams. 
Select. 
17% 
17% 
17% 
Skinned Hams. 
Green. 8. P. 
20 
19% 
1845 
184 
18 
17% 
17% 
16% 
16 
153 
Green. iP. 
OE er cus cuidacssass 13% 14% 
BEE cc ches bin ene waeasc 13% 13% 
aa pe ee 124, 12 
ES Ssnisddabusbancs'scee 1214 12 
BN en ae ne 121, 2 
Bellies. 
Green. 8. P. 
PP cco yuacteusevssssseu 19 19 
Se See ie i 18% 18% 
RE pbs sa bdew ee seueen s 18 18 
EE weSdespes dou bescees 16 16 
EEE eee ee 15% 15\% 
DEE. atau Sabeadecanees ve 15 15 
Dry cure bellies 1c over S. P. bellies. 
D. 8S. Bellies. 
Rib. 
14% 
14% 
141; 
14% 
14 
8\, 
R5q 
9 
10% 
114% 
11% 
11% 
D. S. Rough Ribs. 
Extra short clears.......... 35-45 12% 
ge errr 35-45 12% 
I ND wccbccecsicce 6-8 11% 
Clear plates ... ae 4-6 & 
SOE WURRD occ cccccccccsces 8% 


PURE VINEGARS 


A. P. CALLAHAN & COMPANY 


2407 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 


CHICAGO, ILL 





SERVICE 
FUTURE PRICES. 


SATURDAY, APRIL 26, 1930. 





Open. High. Low. Close. 
LARD— 
May 10.17%—15 10.17%— 10.15 10.1744z 
July ...10.40 10.42% 10.40 10.40—b 
Sept. ..10.60 10.62% 10.60 10.62% 
CLEAR BELLIES— 
SE: 65% sans aah asec 
July ...13.37% 18.87% 13.30 
Sept. ..13.40 13.50 13.40 

MONDAY, APRIL 28, 1930. 

LARD— 
May ...10.15 10.15— 10.12% 10.12% 
July ...10.40 10.40 10.37% 371 
Sept. ..10.60 10.60 10.55 





CLEAN BELLIES— 


May ...13.20 13.20 

July ...13.35 13.35ax 

Sept. ..13.45 — 13.45 
TUESDAY, APRIL 29, 1930. 

LARD— 

May ...10.12% 10.22% 10.12% 10.17% 

July ...10.32% 10.42% 10.32% 10.40ax 

Sept. ..10.55-52% 10.62%— 10.52% 10.60ax 

CLEAR BELLIES— 

May ...13.25 13.50 3.25 13.50ax 

July ...18.45 13.47% 13.42% 13.47 ax 

Sept. ..13.60 13.65 3.60 13.60ax 

WEDNESDAY, APRIL 30, 1930. 

LARD— 

May ...10.20-17% 10.20 10.12% 10.12%b 

July ...10.37% 10.37%4— 10.35 10.37 %4ax 

Sept. ..10.60 10.60 10.57% 10.5714b 

CLEAR BELLIES— 

May ...13.50 Pe 13.50ax 

July ...13.45 13.47% 13.45 —— 

Sept. -13.57% +P 13.571 
THURSDAY, MAY 1, 1930. 

LARD— 

May ...10.124%4-15 10.20 10.12% 10.20ax 

| Ae ..10. 10.40— 10.40 10.40 


O- > 
Sept. 10.57%4-62% 10.62%— 
CLEAR BELLIES— 


10.57% 10.62% 


Ere 13.60ax 
July ...18.47% 13.47%4b 
Sept. ..13.60 13.60 


FRIDAY, MAY 2, 1930. 








LARD— 

May ...10.27% 10.37% 10.27% 10.35b 

July ...10.47% 10.55 10.47% 10.50b 

Sept. ..10.67% 10.77% 10.67% 10. 75ax 

CLEAR BELLIES— 

May ee Sb 14.00b 

July 13.77% 13.62% 13.77% 

Sept 13.80 13.75 13.80b 
Key: ax, asked; b, bid; n, nominal; — split. 


— fo 
CANNED MEAT EXPORTS. 


Domestic exports of canned meats 
from the United States during Febru- 
ary, 1930, according to the U. S. 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, were as follows: 

Beef, 204,157 Ibs., valued at $93,656; 
pork, 1,868,049 lbs., valued at $620,834; 
sausage, 151,968 lbs., valued at $46,316. 
Other canned meats, 225,311 lbs., valued 
at $72,995. Total canned meats, 
2,449,485 Ibs., valued at $833,801. 

Shipments of canned meats from this 
country to non-contiguous territory 
during this month were as follows: 

Alaska—Beef, 7,676 lbs., valued at 
$2,283; sausage, 1,625 lbs., valued at 
$471. 

Hawaii—Beef, 89,333 lbs., valued at 
$16,668; pork, 14,607 lbs., valued at 
$4,904; sausage, 18,959 Ibs., valued at 
$4,369; other canned meats, 6,427 lIbs., 
valued at $2,149. 

Porto Rico—Beef, 4,646 lbs., valued 
at $1,021; pork, 16,150 lbs., valued at 
$2,870; sausage, 56,584 Ibs., valued at 
$12,659; other canned meats, 18,257 
Ibs., valued at $2,896. 


May 3, 1930. 


CHICAGO RETAIL MEATS 


Beef. 


Week ended 

Apr. 30, 1930. Cor. wk., 1929, 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
ie Soe 4 i. 3. 


Rib roast, hvy. end.35 30 16 35 30 16 
Rib roast, It. end...45 35 20 45 35 20 









Chuck roast ........ 4 27 21 30 2 21 
Steaks, round ...... 40 25 45 40 25 
Steaks, sirl. 1st cut. rH 40 2 50 40 22 
Steaks, porterhouse..60 45 25 60 45 29 
Steaks, flank ..... 2 38 138 8B DB 18 
Beef stew, chuck...27 22 15 27 22 17 
Corned briskets, 

ey 32 28 18 2 &4 18 
Corned plates ...... =m» B23 2D DH ® 
Corned rumps, bnis.25 22 18 2 2 i8 

Lamb. 
Com Good Com 
Hindquarters 22 38 38 
Legs 2: 40 3 
Stews 15 22 15 
Chops, shoulder. .25 20 25 20 
Chops, rib and join. .50 25 60 25 
Mutton. 
tee eee eee 24 26 
ME 5 6cssseenen cane 7 14 
WOMIMETS.. 2. 020 one vee 16 
Chops, rib and loin.. “38 35 
Pork 

Loins, 8@10 av....<iee 2 @25 26 @28 
Loins, 10@12 av 25 @2i 
Iwins, 12@14 av ‘ 23 @25 
Loins, 14 and over ) 22 @24 
oo” eee ar é @28 @30 
Shoulders ° 20 @22 
DUE Sacatcucwisesecsacs 24 as 
Spareribs 1 

Mn: dese tbienatwsteaee @12 
RABE 2er8; TOW. <cccevcsce @i4 


Hindquarters 


Forequarters ............ @ 20 @24 
SESS Fuss su nodes acushee ji 32 @35 
BENE v.cn cts sccesceses 16 22 
AE rr 20 @22 


MEE). ob chose sages SS aes D @5 





SE acaWasswese teh Geaess @ 514 
Shop fat . d 3 
Bone, per 100 ibs. @50 @50 
Kis EE) a 504. cg eon eee @16 @1é 
hebb uk ae-wexie © eee 14 @16 
+ AS Seanevehe ee eescce 12 @12 





CURING MATERIALS. 
Bbis. Sacks. 


Nitrite of soda, 1. ce. Chicago. . 9% 
Saltpeter, 25 bbl. hoi 'f.0.b. N. Y.: 


Dbl. refined granulated........... 55g 5% 
NED MRED Ss cvsedcsvecscases 7% 
DEOGIOTR: CEPMEONS . «oc ccscccvcccces 7% 
nn” <an6 Saws se apawa On 8% 
Dbi. rfd. gran. nitrate of soda... 35% 314 
Less than 25 bbl. lots %c more. 
Borie acid, carloads, pwd., bbls.... 8% 84 
Crystals to powdered, in bbls., in 
5 ton lots or more............. 9% 93% 
In bbls. in less than 5-ton lots... 8% 9 
Borax, carloads, powdered, in bbls... 5 4% 
In ton lots, gran. or pow., bbls... 5 4% 
Salt— 
Granulated, f.o.b. Chi- 


», aeete per ton, 


GD, BK ccccccccccccccsovecesaccesns< 
— carlots, per ton, f.0.b. “Chicago, 
Rock, carlots, per t ton, ‘fob. ‘Chicago. . : 8.60 

Sugar— 

Raw sugar, 96 basis, f.o.b. New Or- 

DE. Grishin snsdcbandae noe ed puikiee’ @3.55 
Second sugar, 90 basis.............. None 
Syrup testing 63 and 65 combined su- 

crose and invert, New York...... g 38 
Standard gran. f.0.b. refiners (2%). 4.90 


Packers’ curing sugar, 100 Ib. bags, 








f.o.b. Reserve, La., less 2%........ @4.40 
Packers’ curing oon, 250 Ib. bags, 
f.o.b. Reserve, La., less 2%........ @4.30 
SPICES. 
(These prices are basis f.o.b. Chicago.) 
Whole. Ground. 
EL © da ba cing keaton Ween eeou ss : 21 23 
Cinnamon ........... ceccece coccoe 24 18 
eis oaias 5.450 bus dew Sade e 30 33 
DEE °s vv 0ssass seek tease edecuss 5 7 
EE Ws os kh sae <wehed eee sesh a 17 
BEE ds Rbaubsuwhayesce-ve onus séaves 85 90 
Nutmeg ....... er) eee seeee ae 30 
oss MG wh sw eens tenes 30% 3414 
PE, SED occ pbeksesccccewes ae 27 
POpPOr, FED ..ccccce Sadkd bedemew ain oe 20 


EG IE op 0 cv nscdnde%a raisons 38 42 





_ 


et Ort he 


RRRRMAMO Re HKROOPMPMRMBMOOAPBAOOOTweseeuwe 


ee fa lat eel 


RpRw wee et ee ee 


1 


le haaheah? Eesha 


ek? /E-ohectand- .heahe<h?/h> A teal 


wa eaare 


1930. 
\TS 


vk., 1929, 


io. No. 
ex 4 
30 16 
35 620 
7 i + 
10 «25 
40 0622 
45 29 
18 
22 «(17 
18 
15 10 
22 418 





30 @35 
9, 


16 22 
20 22 





344 
84 
95% 
9 

4% 
4% 


or Hf wouwoome 
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CHICAGO MARKET PRICES 


WHOLESALE FRESH MEATS. 


Carcass Beef. 


Week ended 

Apr. 30, 1930. 
Prime native steers...... 24 @25 
Good native steers....... 23 @24 
Medium steers .......... 20 @22 
— BONE cvccccesces 19 @23 
Sie OE FR 14 @l17 
hind quarters, choice....30 @3 


Fore quarters, choice... + 120% @2 









Beef Cuts. 
Steer loins, No. 1...... @41 
Steer loins, No. 2...... @3s 
Steer short loins, No. 1.. @51 
Steer short loins, No. 2.. @4 
Steer loin ends (hips).. @31 
Steer loin ends, No. 2.. @30 
SW ROUND vc ceccicsceiage @23 
Cow short loins ........ @26 
Cow loin ends @20 
Steer ribs, No. @27 
Steer ribs, No. @26 
Cow ribs, No. @18 
Cow ribs, No. 3. @l14 
Steer rounds, No. @22 
Steer rounds, No. @21% 
Steer chucks, @18% 
Steer chucks, @1i% 
Cow rounds @18% 
Cow chucks @15 
Steer plates @13% 
Medium plates .......... @li% 
BUEEOOD, INO. Bi cecccccss @19 
Steer navel ends........ @ 9% 
Cow navel ends.......... @10% 
MORO GRAMES .ccccccccccs @12 
BMG SOMES 2.2. 0cccacee @10 
Strip loins, No. 1, boneless @60 
Strip loins, BNO, Bo ccccsiee @50 
Sirloin butts, No. 1...... @36 
Sirloin butts, No. 2...... @26 
Beef tenderloins, Ne, 1.. @7 
Beef tenderloins, No. 2.. @70 
MED ICED sks ec cccases @30 
Flank steaks ........... @Q27 
Shoulder clods .......... @20 
Hanging tenderloins ‘ @16% 
Insides, green, 6@8 lbs.. @20 
Outsides, green, 5@6 lbs. @18% 
Knuckles, green, 5@6 Ibs. @22% 


Beef Products. 









Brains (pet ID.) oi ecwccse D1E 
EPP err eT ee @ 

Tongues, 4@5 ..........! 35 -@37 
Sweetbreads ............ @35 
e-COlin, DOF ID... 2.00000 @15 
Fresh tripe, plain........ 7 @s 
Fresh tripe, H. C....... @10 
SASS eee @22 
Bidneye, per Ib... ....s0 @18 

Lamb. 
Choice lambs .......... @20 
Medium lambs .......... @18 
Choice saddles .......... @26 
Medium saddles ........ @24 
ee. eae @14 
Medium fores .......... @il2 
Lamb fries, per Ib....... @33 
Lamb tongues, per Ib..... @i6 
Lamb kidneys, per lb..... @30 
Mutton. 

BIGAVY GUOED .cccccvestece @10 
Light sheep . . @13 
Heavy saddles @13 
Light saddless . @16 
2 See @7 
BAMEG GOROR 20008 con @ 9 
SEL, POND oseccrssewne @20 
MEMCtOM BOING 2. cee cc cese @10 
Mutton stew ............ @7 
Sheep tongues, per Ib... @16 
Sheep heads, each ...... @12 


Fresh Pork, Ete. 





Pork, loins, 8@10 lbs. avg. 

Pienic shoulders ........ i$ 
Skinned shoulders ...... @16% 
Tenderloins ............. @50 
MEO THUD scaccccvavaces @l4 
Sree @13 
eee @20 
Boneless butts. cellar trim, 

MO bkawaesds es anys 25 @26 
DEE iveview hi 'senaetaos @l1 
MEE sevens paoess pone ae @i5 
EE MONOD ecw ccesssex ee @ 6 
Slip bones .. Ke @i4 
Blade bones 3% 
Pigs’ feet 7 
Kidneys, per @l11 
Saale k's 04.409 Ono aes @ 9 
NE Fac Sur's 99-0909 o> @15 
Rae @7 
SEE iaatbunceskealoswes @7 

ER? S peN65450.4855 4400 @9 

Veal. 
Choice carcass .......... 19 @ 
a 12 @18 
Good saddles ........... 25 @28 
SE eee 14 @I17 
Medium backs ........... 12 @13 


Cor. week, 
1929. 


23% @251% 


21 
18 


16 


@18 


@20 
@22 
@i16 
@18 
(@24 
@20 
@12 


@12 


@2s 
alr 
@12 


@14 


Veal Products. 


Brains, each .......++.++ 15 @18 14 @15 
Sweetbreads ......+..e+- @so0 @75 
Calf Uvere 2. .ccicveseccs @60 @60 


DOMESTIC SAUSAGE. 


Fancy pork sausage, in 1-lb. cartons.... @28 
Country style sausage, fresh in link. 21 
Country style sausage, fresh in buik.. 19 
Country style sausage, smoked........ 24 
Frankfurts in sheep casings...........- 23% 
Frankfurts in hog casings.............- 22% 
Bologna in beef bungs, choice......... @19% 
Bologna in cloth, paraffined, choice.... @li 
Bologna in beef middles, ae aeeues @19 
Liver sausage in hog bung: SS aatatne x aes @18 
Smoked liver sausage in hes bungs..... 25 
Liver sausage in beef rounds.......... 14 
Hlead CROOKS occ c ccc ccccccccceccccccecs 17 
New England luncheon aoe 5 cages 20% 
Minced luncheon specialty............. 21 
TONZue SAUSAGE ...-.cereesecceccccces @24 
Blood GAUSAZE ......eeeeceeccecceceece @is 
Polish SAUHRABS cccccccccccccccccvcvcce Si8* 
BD ac etavucdavwscidresiebeceasscacee 16 
DRY SAUSAGE. 
Cervelat, choice, in hog bungs.......... @52 
Thuringer Cervelat .......secccsscevecs @26% 
WARMER. ccccccccccccccccccsccccnceseces @35 
Holateiner ..cccccccccncccceccccscccecs @33 
B. ©. Salami, choice.......cccccccoess @iv 
_— Salami, choice, in hog bungs... @46 
B. C. Salami, new condition.......... 29 
Frisses, choice, in hog middles......... D43 
Genoa style Salami .......-..seeeeeeee @55 
PEPPETON! ..ccccccccccccscccscccccccecs yee 
Mortadella, new condition.............- 227 
GAMICOU § ccccsccccccccccccsscccnccece @i4 
FORMER GUFIS BOMB. o6csccccsccccscvcesee @41 
Virginia hams .....ccccsccccccccces Preys @56 
SAUSAGE IN OIL. 
Bologna style sausage in beef rounds— 
GeMMll Tins, BW CRS. .cccceccrcccccccccce $6.75 
Large ting, 1 to crate......ccccccccccseses 7.75 
Frankfurt style sausage in sheep casings— 
Small tins, 2 to Crate......ccsccccccccceee 8.00 
L@PRO tins, 1 00 CRACO. 2.0 ccccccccvccccecs 9.00 
Frankfurt style sausage in hog casings— 
Small tins, 2 tO CACC... ccccccccecsccccece 7.50 
Oe CO OP GR vc rc cecsecccceccecvccas 8.50 
Smoked link sausage in hog casings— 
ee Se ee” rer rer err 7.00 
SAE TO WO UO oo 0c cen sikis crccncees 8.00 
SAUSAGE MATERIALS. 
Regular pork trimmings............... 84@ 9 
Special lean pork trimmings .......... @17% 
Extra lean pork trimmings ............ @19% 
Neck Doms CWIMMINGS ...csccccccccece @14 
Pork cheek Meat ....ccerccsccscscercs @li1 
EE tie roku cig 6 sna a wee 650d Ve @10 
Native boneless bull meat (heavy).... @15 
Boneless Chucks .......cccesscccsceeee @13% 
SEE ED 6s-u6o 0 6.60.00 cow evacesies secs @13 
ee a ee i @11 
I gigs 500 4)06 6.000 vackiew sete 8%@ 9 
Beef cheeks (trimmed) ............... 94%@10 
Dressed canners, 350 lbs. and up ...... @10% 
Dressed cutter cows, 400 lbs. and up... @i1 
bologna bulls, 600 Ibs. and up...... a ton 
Ge SEINE dock cccncensanveravesesces ss 
Pork tongues, canner trimmed S. P.. "164611 


SAUSAGE CASINGS. 


(F. 0. B. CHICAGO) 
(Wholesale lots. Usual advances for smaller 
quantities.) 
Beef casings: 
Domestic rounds, 180 pack 
Domestic rounds, 










Export rounds, 
Export rounds, narrow 
No. 1 weasands..... 

No. 2 weasands 


No. 2 bungs.... 





DE SEE cab r6ctsbcechczdsce veces 5 
Middles, GEN WEEDS saicescccccecs neces 2.2% 
Dried bladders: 
Be Be WER, BiB cnc cccccevevescce ceca 
Se a I NE os i'sic0d co caWcere cas 1.65 
> 8 ee ae ee 1.25 
ee , MUR P a cla Vskccvcevednvensuces. @ 85 
Hog casings: 
De BOP FO ig oc dc nc ncesevicessos0umete 
Narrow, special, = Ee eden e enbines 2.25 
Medium, regular, per 100 yds............. 1.15 
8. 2. 3 Pre aaereeee 75 
Pe Ee BOO FUR sce cccccadcccneecs R85 
BE FE GA sign hes 45:6. cake nceseews es -28 
Se Se Dn an c's'e's cab dealeee¥eace 18 
Medium er ees -10 
I Esa oc casesvivescnsonsee é 
PE Bian ecw bbc asecceveccecses -20 
BPE, cadcvbccdccescenetcevccceseacece 10 
VINEGAR PICKLED PRODUCTS. 
Regular tripe, 200-lb. bbl............. coves -—e 
Honeycomb tripe, 20-Ib. bbl............. + 20.00 
Pocket —— = 200-Ib. bbl......... 21.00 
Pork feet, WAS SN sdcidvcccuccebeus + 16.50 
Pork tongues, 200:Ib. Who csccccccccoce eeee 77,00 
Lamb tongues, long cut, 200-Ib. bbl......... 58.00 
Lamb tongues, short cut, 200-Ib. bbl......... 71.00 


DRY SALT MEATS. 


Extra short clears 






RR GRE BI ce v.cdicccces canes ae @12% 
Short clear middles, 60-Ib. avg........ 15 
Clear bellies, 18@20 MG nd 63 6s 0aheciean oia% 
Clear bellies, 14@16 lIbs................ @14% 
Rib bellies, 20@25 Ibs..........c.000. @14% 
Rib bellies, 25@30 Ibs................ @14% 
Fat backs, 10@12 Ibs..........cceccees 8 
Wat backs, T6GIG WS... ccc cc cecce @10% 
an ga plates SRSA u oye 4b 4b hese wlgee @l1 
PMN: na cba E0d domigapetalbe wake puaaclece @ 8% 
WHOLESALE SMOKED MEATS. 
Fancy reg. hams, 14@16 lbs........... 25% 
Fancy skd. hams, 14@16 lbs.......... 26% 
Standard reg. hams, 14@16 lbs......... 23 
WOGREON, GED Tic os ccccccccacccscsceces 21% 
Fancy bacon, 6@8 IbS..........e.eeees @30% 
Standard bacon, 6@8 lbs............... @24 
No. 1 beef ham _— smoked— 
Knees, GHEE Biicccvccscccosccccccs @44 
Outsides, 5@9 Ibe wadvassdcsvacesseie 39 
Knuckles, WE enciesevnsqeaeeadén 41 
Cooked hams, choice, skin on, fatted. 38 
Cooked hams, choice, skinless, fatted.. 41 
Cooked picnics, skin on, fatted pbasucde 27 
Cooked picnics, skinned, fatted........ 28 
Cooked loin roll, smoked.............. 49 
BARRELED PORK AND BEEF. 
a. eer $ 29.50 
Family back pork, 24 to 34 pieces.... 31.50 
Family back pork, 35 to 45 pieces.... 31.50 
Clear back pork, 40 to 50 pieces...... 20:00 24.50 
Clear plate pork, 25 to 35 pieces....... 
Brisket pork ...... Roedeleverecsaueves 24, 50 
BN ONE 6 Kenn dcwseccana snakes sagses 20 
WED WOON ves ecdacceundesaunadsecdsece 
Extra plate beef, 200 lb. bbls......... Sx. rod 
COOPERAGE. 

Ash pork barrels, black iron hoops. .$1.57144@1.60 
Gos pork barrels, black iron hoops.. 1.65 1.67% 
Ash pork barrels, galv. iron hoops.. 1.7744@1.80 
White oak ham tierces............. 8.15% 
Red oak lard tierces ........... «+ 2,87%@2.40 
White oak lard tierces............. 2.57% @2.60 
OLEOMARGARINE, 

Highest grade natural color animal fat 
Margarine in 1-lb. cartons, rolls or 
prints, £.0.D. CRIGKQO....cccccccccees @25 
White animal fat margarines in 1-Ilb. 
cartons, rolls or prints, f.o.b. Chicago 19% 
Nut, 1-Ib. cartons, f.o.b. icago...... 7 
(30 and a solid packed fabs, le 
per Ib. 
Pastry, 60- b. tubs, f.o.b. Chicago...... @15 
ANIMAL OILS. 

Prime edible lard Ofl............eee05 @11% 
Headlight burning oil................5. @1\% 
ime winter strained................-. @11 
Extra winter strained.................. @10% 
SN UNG avedediceceséanvacecsds @10% 
Bxtrn We. B.ncccccvevcocss Prcccceccece @ 9% 
Bie B PMc cc qccesscvecccavccccessccccece @ 9% 
POEs Ie sh vetdacsky on sdbKK peeaeeg ene @9 
Acidless | SO ere rrp rae @ 9 

Wr Ns sv oidiaodaecccuches @16% 
| a OMINOUS ri vce se ccesecce @12 
Special neatsfoot Oll........csccceccsece @10% 
ee Serres tere @10% 


te IR Wc 0 cnc its csieseasecis 9 
Oil weighs 7% lbs. per gallon. Barrels contain 
about 50 gals. each. Prices are for oil in barrels. 


LARD. 
i @10.20 
eee OU NG ero vc cadeedeceas 9.40 
Kettle rendered, tierces ............ 10,25 
Refined lard, boxes, N. Y.......... 11.00 
PR RR Pr a eee ee 9.50 
ee eee @11.75 
Compound, acc. to quantity ........ 11.25 


OLEO OIL AND STEARINE. 


Oleo oil, extra, in tierces.............. 114%@11% 
GEBO BERS co vcccesiccvcassvccccegasess 9%@10 
i. , Be Fy Serre 10% @10% 
i. 2. es  y Serrrrrrrrree 95g 
Prime Be. BCD Gis ono. vcccsvcvccee 9 
Prime oleo stearine, edible............ 8%4@ 8% 
TALLOWS AND GREASES. 
Edible tallow, under 1% acid, 45 titre.. @i7 
Prime packers tallow ...........-...6++ 644@ 6% 
No: 1 GAROG, TOT LEGs cece ccccsicoes @ 6 
ee eB ere ere 54@ 5% 
Choice white grease ..........--eeseeee 5%@ 6 
RaW ee BOND a recesicna sd ic ccsues pave sie 5% 
B-White grease, max., 5% acid....... 5144@ 5% 
Yellow grease, 10@15% f.f.a.......... Hae | 5% 
Brown grease, 40% f.f.8.........0ee00+ 5 5% 
VEGETABLE OILS. 

Crude cottonseed oll a tanks, f.o.b. 

Valley points, nom., a @7 
White, deodorized, in b is. ., £.0.b. Chgo. Sa Sie 
Yellow, deodorized, in bbls......----0+- 

Soap stock, 50% f.f.a., £.0.D.......++++ eA 
Corn oil, in tanks, f.o.b, mills........ ihe 1% 
Soya bean, COD BBs ec dacctssccocses 8%@ 9 


Cocoanut ofl, sellers tanks, f.0.b. coast. 6%@ 6% 
Refined in bbls., c.a.f., Chicago, nom.. 9%4@ 9% 
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Retail Section 


Customers Are Apt to Judge a Store 
by the Appearance It Makes 


Women do not like to trade at 
a food store that is unattractive 
and uninviting. 


There are so many places seek- 
ing their food dollar these days 
that they can be—and usually 
are—discriminating. The store 
is out of luck that does not put 
up a front good enough to induce 
them to enter and an interior at- 
tractive enough to make them 
want to come back. 


Retailers become so familiar 
with their stores that they often 
fail to note the gradually grow- 
ing shabbiness of fixtures, floors, 
ceiling and walls. But the cus- 
tomers note the change and the 
impressions left usually are not 
favorable. 

It pays the retailer to be criti- 
cal in these matters. A spick and 
span appearance of exterior and 
interior is the best asset a food 
store can have. Once a year is 
not too often to get busy with 
varnish and paint brushes, and to 
make the store clean, attractive 
and inviting. 

The following article on this subject 


oI 





EATTIE'S QUALI 


B TY MARKET 


comes from the Department of Public 
Relations and Trade, Institute of Amer- 
ican Meat Packers. 


Clean Store Invites Trade 


It is the exception rather than the 
rule to find a dirty retail meat store 
today. However, any retailer can well 
afford to look over his store and per- 
haps clean it up in keeping with the 
season. 

What sort of an impression does the 
outside of your store create? Do the 
interior walls need refinishing? Could 
you shift the fixtures around to ad- 
vantage ? 

A merchant may use the finest mer- 
chandising methods, his clerks may be 
the best type of salesmen, and the 
quality and price of his goods may be 
unequalled by any of his competitors, 
but if customers don’t come into his 
store, little work will be needed to 
figure up the profits at the end of the 
year. 

The impression a store gives passers- 
by is one of the primary reasons for 
success or failure. It is true that the 
other characteristics mentioned are 
also essential, but if prospective cus- 
tomers do not enter, fine merchandising 
methods will be of little avail. 








At no time of the year will a clean 
attractive store front be worth more 
than at this time of the year. The mer- 
chant who takes a hint from house- 
wives and spends a little money and 
time to fix up his store for the Spring 
season is acting wisely. 

It isn’t such a trick to make an at- 
tractive place out of even an old-fash- 
ioned store front. An up-to-date front 
gives a store an advantage which the 
old-fashioned sort does not have, but 
at the same time much can be done to 
help the appearance of the average 
front. 


Paint Will Work Wonders. 


Even though a front is in good con- 
dition, it might be well to give it a 
good examination, and possibly have a 
carpenter go over it to see that joints 
are tight and ship-shape, and that 
there won’t be any danger of the glass 
falling out should a high wind come 
along. It might also pay the retailer 
to see his painter and find out how 
much it will cost to have the front of 
store repainted. 

If he will consider the real im- 
portance of having a freshly painted 
store front, he will be forced to admit 
that a paint job, which at first thought 
might seem expensive, is really econ- 
omy. The chain stores realize that it 
pays to have an attractive and distinc- 
tive store front, as the red of the At- 


_ 


AN ATTRACTIVE FRONT IS VALUABLE AS A MEANS OF ATTRACTING CUSTOMERS TO A STORE. 
If customers cannot be induced to enter a store, good merchandising methods, high-grade service and products of good 


quality will be of little avail. 
worth all it costs. 


A clean attractive front will attract customers, 
The store pictured is in Boston. 
and the attractive manner in which the merchandise is offered for sale. 


and from this standpoint alone is generally 
Its success has been built largely on the excellence of its window displays 
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lantic and Pacific, and the yellow of 
the J. C. Penney stores bear witness. 
Cleanliness a Paying Asset. 

Even though a store may be old and 
a bit dilapidated, two or three coats of 
paint on the worn surfaces will greatly 
improve its appearance. The cus- 
tomers of such a store will note the 
difference and give the proprietor 
credit for keeping abreast of the times. 
What is more important, people who 
see the store often but who have not 
traded there for weeks, will notice the 
change. Painting up the front of a 
place of business will not work any 
miraculous changes and cause everyone 
who passes it to drop in and trade 
there, but it will certainly give a favor- 
able impression both to customers and 
potential customers. 

When customers enter a store, do 
they have to walk through a pool of 
muddy water, or past smears of dirt 
on the sidewalk? If so, they enter 
with a bad impression of the store be- 
fore they even see the neat and courte- 
ous salesmen or the excellent goods 
and low prices. Scouring powders and 
mops aren’t very expensive. 

When a store has been cleaned up 
in the morning, the walk and entrance 
should also be put in as good shape as 
the floor inside. Time will not be 
wasted when this is done. 

No one reacts favorably when he 
passes a store window that doesn’t look 
as if it had been cleaned for some time. 
It may have been a cold and unpleasant 
job to keep the glass clean in December 
and January, but the weather at pres- 
ent isn’t so harsh but that window 
brush and squeegee can’t be used to 
advantage. The retailer should make 
it possible for people who walk by the 
store to see what is displayed in the 
windows. 

Clean Exterior Attracts Trade. 

If the store has a bit of space be- 
tween it and the street, this also should 
be clean and attractive. The retailer 
should not forget that this is his front 
yard and that many people are inclined 
to judge a home by the appearance of 
the front yard. 

Importance of keeping the inside of 
a store clean has been stressed many 
times, and is something that every 
wise retailer realizes and practices. 
The spring of the year is an especially 
good time to inaugurate a general 
cleaning campaign, both inside and out. 
The dark smoky appearance that many 
ceilings show after a cold winter is out 
of place in a clean and attractive store. 

A little money spent for revarnishing 
the fixtures and painting the walls be- 
hind displayed goods will make an im- 
mense amount of difference in the ap- 
pearance which the store presents to 
the public. 

If one can make his place so attrac- 
tive that people walking or driving by 
it will notice the store, and if it is such 
that they are impressed by the neat- 
ness of it when they enter, he probably 
will find himself a few paces ahead of 
the rank and file in the fight for the 
consumer’s food dollar. 
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Tell This to 


Your Customers 


Under this heading will appear informa- 
tion which should be of value to meat 
retailers in educating their customers and 
building up trade. it it out and use it, 




















POINTS ON COOKING PORK. 


Success in cooking pork cuts depends 
on regulating the heat so as to cook 
the meat well done to the center of the 
piece, and at the same time keep the 
outside from becoming hard and dry. 

Moderate cooking temperatures are 
best for this meat after the surface has 
been seared to develop rich flavor. 
Water should not be added and pork 
roasts should not be covered. 

Pork chops may be covered to pre- 
vent them becoming hard and dry. 
Pork should always be served well 


done. 
a 
NEWS OF THE RETAILERS. 

The Laton Mercantile Co., Laton, 
Cal., has sold its meat department to 
J. W. Newton. 

V. L. Cline, Kingman, Kas., has again 
become the owner of the Pay Day 
Market. 

Clarence Vollbracht has engaged in 
the meat and grocery business at 4721 
East Douglas, Wichita, Kas. 

The Hanah Market No. 2 has been 
opened at 800 Ulloa, San Francisco, 


al. 

The Golden State Meat Co. has en- 
gaged in business at 315 4th st., San 
Francisco, Cal. 

Nathan Nagler has purchased the 
meat and grocery business of Harry 
D. Smith, 8072 Russell ave., Detroit, 
Mich. 

E. M. Guntzler, 4101 Warren ave., 
Detroit, Mich., has succeeded to the 
meat and grocery business of G. Kunin. 

John A. Newman has succeeded P. 
H. Williams in the meat and grocery 
business at 2901 Hudson ave., Detroit, 
Mich. 

Fenton & Dickson have engaged in 
the meat business at 60th st. and Powell 
blvd., Portland, Ore. 

James Klones has been succeeded in 
the meat business at 1018 West Spo- 
kane st., Seattle, Wash., by Gus Dia- 
mond. 

S. Tsuboi has sold the Jefferson Mar- 
ket, 480 12th ave., Seattle, Wash., to 
H. Uno. 

Orville R. Mithoff has engaged in the 
ne and grocery business at Ashville, 
io. 

Fred Shoop has purchased the meat 
market of Frank Finley & Son at 
McConnelsville, O 

H. S. Renner, Barnesville, O., has pur- 
chased the meat and grocery business 
of Patterson & Broomhall. 

R. G. Ferguson has sold his meat 
and grocery business on Eighth st., 
Cambridge, O., to Foraker & Meighan. 

Kiene & Rentschler, Independence, 
Ta., have sold their meat market to 
O’Brien Brothers. 

Andrew Gohres & Nick Haidos re- 
cently opened a meat market at 
Hibbing, Minn. 

Charles Lawson will reopen the meat 
market at 110 West Exchange st., 
Owosso, Mich. 

Ed Durbin, St. Hillaire, Minn., has 
sold his meat market to Carl Person. 
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The meat market of M. C. Bugge, 
Minot, N. Dak., was destroyed by fire. 
R, A. Widmayer, Elkhorn, Wis., has 
— his meat market to O. W. Kettle- 


ut. 

Adam Zehfus, Monticello, Wis., has 
sold a half interest in his meat busi- 
ness to Carl Tanner. 


a 
FIVE PER CENT ARE LEADERS. 


Identical business principles apply 
regardless of the nature of a business. 
Whether a man is running a hotel, 
bank, railroad or retail meat store he 
must realize that it is fundamental to 
treat every customer as if the success 
of the enterprise depended on that indi- 
vidual’s trade. 

Possibly 95 per cent of the house- 
wives who patronize a meat store 
permit to go unnoticed the slight— 
often unintentional—discourtesies, rude 
manners and lapses of service encoun- 
tered. But the other 5 per cent are 
keenly awake to the details of good 
management and good service, and 
these are the people needed as cus- 
tomers if the business is to succeed. 

Satisfying the small minority of the 
customers would not seem to be such a 
difficult proposition, but the inability to 
do so has been the principal cause of 
the failure of many businesses. Five 
per cent of the people who visit a store 
is not a large number, but what would 
happen to the meat business that dis- 
pleased this number of its customers 
every day or two? It would be out of 
business in a few months. 


rr Xa 
BOOST LAMB SALES IN MASS. 


The Massachusetts Agricultural Col- 
lege and the National Live Stock and 
Meat Board have joined forces to con- 
duct an intensive educational program 
on behalf of lamb throughout the state 
of Massachusetts, according to infor- 
mation made public by the Board. The 
program, which will be launched on 
May 6 and continued until June 10, will 
include fifteen cities. 

The activities in Massachusetts are 
a feature of the national lamb cam- 
paign which is being carried on by the 
National Wool Growers Association 
and the Colorado-Nebraska Lamb Feed- 
ers Association through the board. In 
the majority of cities to be covered in 
this state the work will be sponsored 
by county farm bureaus. 

The demonstrations will show modern 
methods of cutting lamb which meet 
present-day consumer demand and at 
the same time utilize the lamb carcass 
to the best advantage from the stand- 
point of the trade. The demonstrating 
will be done by Max O. Cullen of the 
board, specialist in this line. 

Appearing with Mr. Cullen on the 
programs will be Prof. V. A. Rice of 
the animal husbandry department of 
Massachusetts Agricultural College. 

The Massachusetts itinerary will be 
as follows: Pittsfield, May 5-6; Green- 
field, May 7; Northampton, May 8-9; 
Springfield, May 12-15; Holyoke, May 
16-17; Worcester, May 19-20; Fitch- 
burg, May 21; Lowell, May 22-23-24; 
Danvers, May 26-27; Boston, May 28-30; 
Walpole, June 2; Brockton, June 3-4; 
Fall River, June 5-6-7; Barnstable, 
June 9; and Hyannis, June 10. 
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AMONG RETAIL MEAT DEALERS. 


Arrangements for a social evening 
were made at the meeting of the Brook- 
lyn Branch on Thursday of last week. 
This social will take place in the new 
meeting rooms, 81 Hanson Place, on 
Thursday evening, May 8, and will be 
known as Joe Lehner’s Night. On this 
occasion the members will have an op- 
portunity to show the ladies their new 
home, as at that time the latter will 
share honors with Mr. Lehner. Jim 
Fendleton, a member of the Branch, 
will be in charge of the refreshments 
as he is a specialist in the surprise 
prepared for the ladies. 


A social afternoon of Bunco was en- 
joyed last Thursday by the Ladies’ 
Auxiliary. Prizes were awarded. The 
members will be the guest of the Aux- 
iliary at a Juncheon on Wednesday, May 
21. After the luncheon the ladies will 
attend a matinee performance of 
“Mendell, Inc.” A business meeting 
will be held at the McAlpin Hotel on 
Thursday afternoon, May 8. 


Gus Lowenthal, a member of the 
Washington Heights Branch and Mrs. 
Lowenthal, a member of the Ladies’ 
Auxiliary, have closed their city home 
and moved to Rockaway Park for the 
summer. Mr. Lowenthal will motor to 
the city daily. 

Joseph Lehner, treasurer of the 
Brooklyn Branch, with Mrs. Lehner, 
their daughter Marion and Mrs. Leh- 
ner’s mother, Mrs. Thompson, motored 
to Baltimore and Washington over the 
Easter holidays. 

Edwin Schmelzer, a member of the 
Washington Heights Branch and Mrs. 
Schmelzer, trustee of the Ladies Aux- 
iliary, are grandparents again. Their 


daughter, Mrs. J. H. Miller, became the 
mother of twin boys on April 21st. 

Mrs. Oscar Schaefer, first vice presi- 
dent of the Ladies’ Auxiliary, with her 
two daughters spent the Easter holi- 
days in Sullivan County. 


Frank P. Burek, a member of the 
Brooklyn Branch and Mrs. Burck, 
official hostess of the Ladies Auxiliary, 
are spending the week at Haddon Hall, 
Atlantic City. 

—— fe 


NEW YORK NEWS NOTES. 


Max Guggenheim of Guggenheim 
Bros., Chicago, spent a few days in 
New York during the past week. 


Fire caused considerable damage -to 
the Wallabout market of Philip B. 
Newmark on Monday evening of last 
week. 

Chicago visitors to Wilson & Co., 
New York, during the past week were 
C. R. Hood, live stock and beef depart- 
ments, and J. D. Cooney, legal depart- 
ment. 

After completing 30 years of active 
service with the Cudahy Packing Co., 
W. R. Anderson, manager of the 
Gansevoort Market, retired last month 
and was succeeded by R. L. Callahan. 

Meat, fish, poultry and game seized 
and destroyed in the City of New York 
by the Health Department during the 
week ended April 26, 1930, was as 
follows: Meat.—Manhattan, 865 lbs. 
Fish.—Manhattan, 1,034 Ibs. Poultry 
and Game.—Manhattan, 889 lbs.; Bronx, 
9 Ibs. Total, 898 Ibs. 

Nathan Strauss, Inc., held its Annual 
Mutual Benefit Association dinner-dance 








Salesrooms: 
425-435 E. 102nd St. 








A. C. Wicke Mfg. Co. 


Complete Market 
Equipment 
[NG 


NEW YORK CITY 


Main Office and Factory: 


Phone Atwater 0880 for all 
Branches 


406 East 102nd St. 


Bronx Branch: 
739 Brook Ave. 
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at the Hotel St. George, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., on Sunday evening, April 27. 
More than 900 people attended, among 
whom were representatives of high 
public office, officers of the company, 
customers, friends and employes. 


The parents of Robert Brownlee, 
office manager of Conron Bros. Com- 
pany, New York, celebrated their golden 
wedding anniversary on April 28, 
Members of the family from various 
parts of the United States were present. 
Mr. Brownlee, Sr., is an old time pro- 
vision man and is well known in the 
trade. 


The Brooklyn division of the Adolf 
Gobel, Inc., Mutual Welfare Society 
held an annual get-together and beef 
steak party at the Middle Village Inn, 
Long Island, on Saturday evening, 
April 26. About 400 employes and their 
families were present. It was one of 
those very informal affairs at which 
everyone had an excellent time. 


——~-Jo—- 


GEO. H. JACKLE MOVES. 
Geo. H. Jackle, well-known by-prod- 
ucts broker, formerly at 40 Rector st., 
is now occupying offices on the thirty- 
ninth floor of the world’s tallest build- 
ing, the 77-story Chrysler Building, 405 
Lexington ave., New York. 


os 


NEW YORK MEAT SUPPLIES. 

Receipts of Western dressed meats 
and local slaughters under federal in- 
spection at New York, for week ended 
Apr. 26, 1930, with comparisons: 





Week Cor. 
ended Prev. week, 
West. drsd. meats: Apr. 26. week. 1929. 
Steers, carcasses 6,773% 7,039 9,260 
Cows, carcasses. 767% 964 730 
Bulls, carcasses. 213 261 79 
Veals, carcasses. 11,253 14,805 11,665 
Lambs, carcasses 27,235 28,198 28,955 
Mut., carcasses. 2,380 2,887 3,429 
Beet cuts, Ibs... 160,298 118,298 308,180 
Pork cuts, lbs.. 12 ,164,165 2,159,563 1,386,013 
Local slaughters: 
Cattle 7,420 7,850 
> aa 14,922 15,591 
Hogs 41,734 46,919 
Sheep 57,685 39,293 
PHILADELPHIA MEAT SUPPLIES. 


Receipts of Western dressed meats 
and local slaughters under city and fed- 
eral inspection at Philadelphia for the 
week ended Apr. 26, 1930: 


Week Cor. 
ended Prev. week, 
Western dressed meats: Apr. 26. week. 1929. 
Steers, carcasses ...... 1,812 1,820 2,450 
Cows, carcasses ....... 878 820 900 
Bulls, carcasses ...... 457 363 422 
Veals, carcasses ...... 1,729 1,957 2,322 
Lambs, carcasses ..... a 13,368 11,111 
Mutton, carcasses ..... 1,003 1,229 1,683 
Pork, _. pee een 496,282 502,895 368,954 
Local slaughters: 
aaa 1,471 1,016 1,281 
ES Se a 2,417 2,167 2,863 
EE . deivedansoavuus oy 13,852 16,467 4,269 
DE, Su tescccvwtsdeeu 4,990 5,000 18,787 
—_g——_ 


BOSTON MEAT SUPPLIES. 
Receipts of Western dressed meats 
at Boston for the week ended Apr. 26, 
1930, with comparisons: 


Week Cor. 

ended Prev. week, 

Western dressed meats: Apr. 26. week. 1929. 

Steers, carcasses ...... 2,115 2,347 2,493 

Cows, carcasses ...... 1,464 1,552 1,551 

Bulls, carcasses ...... 60 55 69 

Veals, carcasses ...... 1,802 2,037 1,889 

Lambs, carcasses ..... 19,034 20; os 13,774 

Mutton, carcasses .... 1,005 850 1,041 
Pork, Ibs. 476,625 9 
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HEEKIN CANS 


Attractive, colorful, lithographed cans certainly create an im- 
pression of quality. Today, neither the dealer nor the con- 
sumer wants merchandise of any kind that is not packed in an 
attractive container. For years Heekin has served packers 
with lithographed cans for every requirement. Today Heekin 
personal service is ready to assist you in making your present 
can more beautiful . . . more attractive for the purchaser. 
Write for information 


The Heekin Can Co. Cincinnati, Ohio 

















used by the leading Oleo Manufacturers of the country. ae AbD : ws 

They attract the attention of the discriminating buyer. R.E JO RDAN & CQO, 

National Carton Company _[1700 WINDERMERE AVE. — BALTIMORE, MD.| <2 
Joliet, Illinois Sole agents for Kaufman’s fiy-repeller a) : 
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MARGARINE CARTONS 
































PROTECT THE PRODUCT 


HY-GLOSS Paraffined Cartons are unexcelled; are 
















































Reduce Your 


Shipping Hardwood « Hickory 


Costs for Smoking—Also 
If you want to reduce 


your shipping costs and 

still retain ample protec- NE 
tion for your products, 

use CHAMPION Shipping 
Containers, 











You save money on labor—on freight and express—on first cost for Coolers and General Uses 
—on storage space. Furthermore, you have the advertising 
value of your printed message on each container. Highest Quality Samples ond Quotations 
Get the facts! Write for a free sample. Lowest Prices on Request 
‘ seaaee insta tities Cinta Ct SAWDUST AND SHAVINGS SUPPLY CO. 
Champion CONTAINERS vith & Chouteau Bivd., St. Louis Tower Grove and Frisco R. R. ST. LOUIS, MO. 


























The Stockinet Smoking Process 


U. 8S. Letters Patent No. 1,122,715 
Saves Labor, Trimmings, Shrinkage 


Smoke Your Meats in Stockinets and Get Uniformity, 
Sanitation, SQUARE Butts and Appearance 


To get large sales, your Mr. Quality should have the assistance 
of Mr. Stockinet appearance 


Numerous Packers Throughout the Country Are 
Why Not You? 


For Further Particulars Write or Phone 
THOMAS F. KEELEY, Licensor, 516 E. 28th St., Chicago. Phone Calumet 0349 
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NEW YORK MARKET PRICES 


LIVE CATTLE. 


Steers, good 
Steers, medium 
Cows, 
Bulls, 





and 
cutter-medium 


LIVE CALVES. 


Vealers, good to choice 
Vealers, medium 


LIVE SHEEP AND LAMBS. 


Lambs, good to choice 

Lambs, medium 

Lambs, common 
medium to choice 


LIVE HOGS. 


Hogs, hea 
Paes, 180 I 


DRESSED BEEF. 


CITY DRESSED. 
Choice, native heavy..... 
Choice, native light oe 
Native, common to fair...........+++ -21 


WESTERN DRESSED BEEF. 
Native steers, 
Native choice y 
Good to choice heifers 
Good to choice cows. 
Common to fair DMRS ccsukbeoes oosdane 
Fresh bologna bulls........... cocccececs 14 


BEEF CUTS. 


)32 
228 
p25, 
37 
p36 
032 
30 
26 
@23 
p21 
@19 
@17 
p21 
@19 
017 
15 


DRESSED VEAL AND CALVES. 


Prime veal 
Good to choice veal 


Med. to common calves 


DRESSED SHEEP AND LAMBS. 


Lambs, prime 
Lambs, 


FRESH PORK CUTS. 


Pork loins, fresh, Western, 10@12 ee 
Pork tenderloins, fresh 5 
Pork tenderloins, frozen 

Shoulders, city, 10@12 Ibs. avg. 
Shoulders, Western, 10@12 lbs. 


Hams, city, fresh, gio. lbs. avg 26 

Picnic hams, Western, fresh, 6@8 ‘Tbs. 
average 16 

Pork trimmings, extra lean .. 

Pork trimmings, regular, 50% lea’ 

Spareribs, fresh 


bs. avg 
@10 ibs. avg 
Beef tongue, light @32 
Beef tongue, heavy 34 @36 
Bacon, boneless, Western @24 
Ps IR ORI.» cccccnccccesseos 20 @21 
Pickled bellies, 8@10 Ibs. avg @19 


Rol lettes, 


174 @1814 


FANCY MEATS. 


Fresh steer tongues, untrimmed... 
Fresh steer tongues. 1. c. trm’d... 
Sweetbreads, 
a 


ef ys 
Mutton xidneys e 


26c a pound 


Shop fat 

Breast fat 
Edible suet 
Cond. suet 


GREEN CALFSKINS. 


5-9 or 12% 124%-1414-18 18 up 
Prime No. 1 veals...17 1.90 2.00 2.20 3.10 
Prime No. 2 veals...15 y 70 y 4 1.95 2.85 
Buttermilk No. 1....14 1.55 1.85 eee 
Buttermilk No. 2..,. 1.30 t ‘fo 1.60 
Branded Gruby 7 .85 80 1.10 


Number At value 





Creamery, 
Creamery, 
Creamery, 
Creamery, 


extra (92 score) 

firsts (88 to 89 score)...... 
seconds (84 to 87 score).... 
lower grades 


EGGS. 
(Mixed colors.) 


Extra, dozen 


Extra, 
Firsts 
Checks 


LIVE POULTRY. 


Fowls, colored, fancy, via express 
Fowls, Leghorn, via express 


DRESSED POULTRY. 

FRESH KILLED. 
Fowls—fresh—dry packed—12 to box—fair to good: 
Western, 60 to 65 lbs. dozen, ---28 @30 

Western, 48 to 54 lbs. dozen, Ib... 30 
Western, 43 to 47 lbs. dozen, lb...27 29 
Western, 36 to 42 lbs. dozen, ‘ = 28 
Western, 30 to 35 lbs. to dozen, lb.. 27 
Fowls—fresh—dry pkd.—12 to soho to fcy.: 
Western, 60 to 65 Ibs. to dozen, Ib... 
Western, 48 to 54 lbs. to dozen, Ib... 
Western, 43 to 47 lbs. to dozen, lb... 
Western, 36 to 42 lbs. to dozen, lb... 
Western, 30 to 35 lbs. to dozen, lb... 
Turkeys— 
Western, 
Western, 
Squabs— 
White, ungraded, per Ib 
Chickens, Hothouse broilers, barrels: 
Prime, under 
Fowls, frozen—dry pkd.—12 to box—prime to fcy.: 
Western, 60 to 65 lbs., 
Western, 48 to 54 lIbs., per Ib 
Western, 43 to 47 lbs., per lb 
Ducks— 
Long Island 


young toms, prime to fancy.38 @4l 
young hens, prime to fancy.36 @39 


BUTTER AT FOUR MARKETS. 


Wholesale prices of 92 score butter at Chicago, 
New York, Boston and Philadelphia, week ended 
Apr. 24, 1930: 

Apr. 18 19 21 22 23 
oi 387% 387% 37% £37 37 
N. Y. ...89 39% 3 38% 38% 38% 
Boston ...3944 Holiday 39% 39 39 39 
Phila. ...40 40% 40 39% 39% 39% 

Wholesale prices of carlots—fresh centralized 
butter—90 score at Chicago: 

87% 37% 37% 37 37 

Receipts of butter by cities (tubs): 

Wk. to Prev. Last — Since Jan. 1— 

Apr. 24. week. year. 0. 1929. 
Chicago. 7 850 37,398 37,626 920,556 922,587 
N. Y.... 62,065 61,614 56,446 1,101,626 1,061,277 
Boston.. 18, 471 16,722 17,915 272,291 326,462 
Phila... 21,401 13,847 340,677 340,286 


Total. .140,787 131,393 125,834 2,635,150 2,650,612 
Cold storage movement (Ibs.): 


On hand 
Apr. 25. 


24 
87% 


387% 


Same 

In Out week-day 
Apr. 24. Apr. 24. last year. 
61,242 
26,250 
24,510 


139,965 


Chicago 
New York .. 


2,920,290 
2,567,097 
1,183,1 

1,162,335 
8,€32,855 


May 3, 19 


FERTILIZER MATERIALS. 
BASIS NEW YORK DELIVERY. 
Ammoniates. 
Ammonium sulphate, bulk, ennai 
per 100 Ibs 


b Seontesedsbbupeesences 2.05@ 2.10 
Ammonium sulphate, double | bags, 
per 100 lb. f.a.s. New @ 1.90 
Blood, dried, 15-16% per m4 
Fish oor 3 on 11% Lo ng 10% 
fish fi 
yun guano, ‘oreien, waU% ammo- 
nia, 10% B. Nis ndetosavess otal 
Fish —m, asinine 6% ‘amm 
3% A. P. A. f.0.b. fish a © 3.75 & 0c 
Soda Nitrate in bags, 100 Ibs. spot.. @ 2.14 | 
Tankage, ground, ammonia, 
15% B. P. L. bulk....... eceocese 3.65 & 10¢ 
Tankage, unground ogioe ammo.. .3.50 & 10c 
Phosphates. 
Foreign bone meal, steamed, 3 and 50 


Bone meal, 
per ton, c. 

Acid phosphate, bulk, f.o.b. Balti- 
more, per ton, 16% flat 


Manure salt, 20% bulk, per ton 
Kalnit, 12.4% bulk, per ton 
Muriate in bags, basis 80% per ton. 
Sulphate in bags, basis 90%, per ton 

Beef. 
Cracklings, 50% unground.. 
Cracklings, 60% unground... 

Meat Scraps, Ground. 


i 


50% 


98 
#5 


BONES, HOOFS AND HORNS. 
Round shin po, avg. 48 to 50 Ibs., 
per pieces 
Flat shin Sonen, avg. 40 to 45 lbs., 
per 100 pieces 
Black or striped hoofs, per ton.... 
White hoofs, per ton 


Thigh bones, avg. 85 to 90 Ibs., 
100 pieces 








1 
| 
| 
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Lineola Farms Products | 


Corporation 
Collectore and Renderers of 


Bones PAT] skins | 


Manufacturer of Poultry Feeds 
Office: 407 E. Sist St. 
NEW YORK CITY 
Phone: Caledonia 0114-0124 
Factory: Fisk St., Jersey City, N. J.| 


Emil Kohn, Inc.| 
Calfskins 


Specialists in skins of quality on 
consignment. Results talk! Infor- 
mation gladly furnished. 


Office and Warehouse 
407 East 3ist St., 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Caledonia 0113-0114 


“MONGOLIA’ 


Importing Co., Inc. 
339 Pearl St., N. Y. City 


SHEEP 
CASINGS 


that serve you best 


—__—— 



































ed 
--2.05@ 2.10 


@ 1.90 
@ 3.75 


0% 
..-Nominal 
mo- 

.» 4.80 & 10¢ 
ja, 

-+ 8.75 & 50c 


@ 2.14 | 


14-0124 
City, N. J. if 








